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THE Memoirs of Mr. Murray, very recently published, have 
already had so favourable a reception from the public, that their 
place among the successful publications of the year must before 
this time have been fully assured. But they deserve much more 
than a momentary good fortune. For they form not only the 
biographical record of a very able man, and of a most interesting 
personality ; but a chapter of great importance in the history of 
literature, especially but not exclusively on its industrial side. 

Books are, after all, a product of manufacturing industry ; but, 
among manufactures, theirs is surely the most interesting, and 
the most peculiar, because it is based upon the reduction of a 
mental product to a material form, and what was originally 
intangible and ethereal, in this way, without losing its earlier 
character, comes to be embraced within the same category as a 
yard of calico, or a bushel of wheat. 

But while these goods have no value except what is exhibited 
by their outward form, so that the independent producers of other 
bushels of wheat or yards of calico meet them in the market 
upon equal terms, the producer of the book exhibits to the world 
a double entity, one material, the other mental; and the author 
pleads that, as the material thing which we call a book is pro- 
tected by the law against abstraction, so the thoughts contained 
in it, and wrought by him into a structure more or less elaborate, 
should in like manner be protected from reproduction. For 
reproduction, from his point of view, is theft. It is offering to the 
world, for such price as the world may be willing to give, not only 
the paper and print which the producer has to buy and pay for, 
but the composition contained in them, which represents the time 
and labour, and therefore the food, and raiment, and lodging, and 
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all the lawful needs of the author. These he gets for nothing, 
and sells for something. 

On this basis has been erected that curious formation which 
we call the law of copyright. The conditions of its birth and 
history have been chequered and abnormal ; but the reasonable- 
ness of the proposition that mental toil, on taking literary form, 
should not be deprived of the remuneration enjoyed by bodily 
labour, has brought it out into the light of day, and so secured 
its acceptance. And it appears in this century of ours to take an 
increasing hold on the intelligence of societies, and the assent of 
states. It has a train of satellites, such as the protection of 
pictures from copying in the sphere of sight, and of music in 
the sphere of sound, and again in the prohibition to convert 
the contents of private letters into public property without the 
consent of the writer. 

But the author, when he has obtained an acknowledgment of 
his right to protection, has not yet surmounted all his difficulties. 
The grower of wheat, and the manufacturer of calico, produce 
articles complete in themselves, and only requiring certain 
manipulations before reaching the ultimate consumer. These 
processes are capable of being performed by a multitude of 
persons ; and the function of the intermediate distributors, being 
simple, is performed by many, not by few. But the author has 
given birth to a commodity which is entirely unavailable for the 
purpose of yielding him support, until he has contracted, as it 
were, a marriage with some capitalist who will agree to become 
joint partner of the book, giving it a body where the author has 
supplied the soul, and thus at length constituting it a marketable 
and productive commodity. The author cannot himself as a rule 
be the publisher, and publishers are extremely few ; so few that, 
until a very recent date, they might be counted on the fingers. 
Practically, and as a general rule, the author in ‘relation to his 
customer is nobody, until his initial performance has been 
capped by the accession of the publisher. Better would be the 
position of a man who should offer for sale the stock and lock 
of a rifle, without the barrel to complete it. 

The publisher, then, stands in an immovable position between 
the author and the public; and it largely depends upon his 
choice whether he shall starve or feed both the one and the other. 
His office faces both ways. As to that side of it which regards the 
author, I know of no reason to doubt that it has now reached, 
in-the main, its mature and final development. In these volumes 
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of Dr. Smiles, we find set before us for the first time a full and 
systematic account of the manner in which this office, as towards 
the author, was understood and discharged by a great London 
publisher. Great, not in the limited beginnings of the business 
inherited from his father, but in the qualities by which he 
enlarged and converted it into a wide and complicated scale of 
transactions. These were marked throughout by a treatment of 
authors so full of enterprise, of liberality, and of considerateness, 
as to entitle him not only to the acknowledgments of individuals, 
but to the grateful recollections of the class. The fortune he 
acquired was not, I believe, in full proportion to the magnitude 
and apparent success of his undertakings. Undoubtedly the 
perusal of these volumes tends to create an impression that it 
would have been larger, had he been somewhat more stinted in 
the terms which he offered or allowed to the writers of books. 
His large, genial, sympathetic spirit sometimes permitted feeling 
for the individual with whom he dealt, if not to colour his ex- 
pectation of a market, yet certainly to enter into and to swell the 
price he was to allow for the commodity. It is even probable 
that by his individual action he either permanently raised, or at 
least accelerated the rise, of the standard of literary remuneration. 

The process, by which the great profession of letters has 
advanced to its present position, has been a slow one. It can 
in my belief only become wholly satisfactory when the law of 
copyright shall have been placed upon such a footing as to allow 
the public, its true patron, earlier and more effective access to 
the perusal of new and high-class works, than for the most part 
it at present enjoys. But the progress actually effected has been 
immense. Let us go back to the time when, in this country, 
Milton accepted from a bookseller £5, with contingent payments 
of £10 more, for the privilege of issuing ‘Paradise Lost.’ We 
are accustomed tacitly to commiserate the poet, and to hold 
his publisher in small account for liberality. But there is a 
word to be said on the publisher’s behalf. Fifteen pounds, even 
if we multiply it (say) by three, with reference to the altered 
relation of value between cash and commodities, may be but a 
small sum. Still it is a sum, and passes into the pocket ; and the 
question arises whether there had ever before been given among 
us, by any publisher, for any work, any payment at all. Such 
cases may have existed, but I have never been able to discover 
them. Take another instance. Fifty years ago, America, as a 
very young country, probably represented a much earlier stage 
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of development in the literary question than England, or than 
the America of to-day with its huge and rapid development. 
At any rate, we have before us in the revised ‘ Life of Mr. Dana,’ 
but just published, a curious account of his transactions with one 
of the first publishers of New York respecting his peculiarly 
interesting work, ‘Two Years before the Mast.’* As he was 
not a rich man, considerable pains were taken to get the best 
possible price for it. But this proved to be only 2§0 dollars, 
or £50. It was reprinted in England by Mr. Moxon without 
the protection of copyright, and a larger sum was voluntarily 
remitted to the author than he had obtained in America by 
parting with his legal property in the work. Compare with these 
cases the state of things in which ‘ Woodstock,’ only in part com- 
posed, had already, in 1826, been set down by the House of 
Constable as an asset at £7500; while another novel, not yet 
begun, but to be written during the year, at £7500 more.f Of 
the immense advance thus effected on behalf of literary liveli- 
hood, the reader of these volumes may be led to surmise that an 
appreciable share is due to Mr. Murray. 

Let me illustrate this general statement from the Biography, 
by instances which shall not be associated with names so famous 
as those of Scott and Byron. In 1820, for the ‘Memoirs of Lord 
Waldegrave,’ together with Horace Walpole’s ‘Last Nine Years 
of George II., he agreed to pay £2500, a price which no other 
publisher would give, and which he did not recover from the 
public. He gave Washington Irving 3000 guineas for the 
‘Voyages of Columbus ;’ 2000 for the ‘ Conquest of Granada,’ 
losing on the two works £2250. He gave 1000 guineas for the 
first volume of Napier’s ‘ Peninsular War ;’ £1200 for ‘ Franklin’s 
Second Expedition ;’ £3000 for the copyright of ‘ Crabbe’s 
Poems ;’ 500 guineas for Milman’s ‘Fall of Jerusalem ;’ for the 
‘Martyr of Antioch’ and ‘ Belshazzar’ the same sum in each case. 
He gave Miss F. Kemble 400 guineas for ‘Francis the First.’ t 
In most of these cases (but not the last), he went against or 
beyond the judgment of his own literary advisers ; no inconsider- 
able persons, for they were such as Gifford, Croker, Lockhart, 
and Sharon Turner. 

He showed an enlightened judgment in preferring a system of 
sharing profits to that of purchasing outright. But the largeness 





* *R. H. Dana; a Biography,’ vol. i. pp. 25-7. 
t ‘A. Constable and his Literary Correspondents,’ chap. vi. p. 405. 
t ‘Memoirs,’ vol. ii. pp. 89, 104, 106, 257, 258, 260, 283, 290, 385. 
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of these prices was not the only form in which he exhibited his 
pecuniary disinterestedness. To Scott, by whose genius he had 
profited, he presented his fourth share of the copyright of 
‘Marmion’ “as an act of grateful acknowledgment ;” * and when 
it was desired to withhold from publication the Memoirs Byron 
had written, on account of their contents, he warmly concurred 
in promoting the suppression, though he held the property ; and, 
in order to secure this end, he was willing to sacrifice 2000 guineas 
which he had paid for them. An arrangement was, however, 
eventually made by which the money was repaid to him.t Indeed 
the liberality of his mind habitually went beyond pecuniary 
forms ; and we repeatedly find ‘him lending to authors without 
any security for repayment ; or labouring to bring about accom- 
modations among his rivals in trade, which by withdrawing 
business from himself went directly to the diminution of his gains. 

In one instance only perhaps did he offer a niggardly re- 
muneration for literary work. It was in the case of the poet 
Coleridge. This extraordinary man, though not in the full 
enjoyment of his fame, had at the time of the transaction 
executed his great translation of ‘ Wallenstein,’ which has all the 
character of an original, and which some, it is believed, have 
preferred to the work of Schiller himself$ In 1814 it was 
proposed to Coleridge that he should translate ‘Faust.’ But 
the price offered him by Mr. Murray for the Translation, together 
with a preliminary Analysis, was no more than £100, payable 
within two months after the work should have been placed 
complete in the hands of the publisher.§ The explanation of 
what seems a marked deviation from his ordinary scale may 
have lain in his suspicions of Coleridge as a man of business, 
‘and in a consequent lukewarmness as to the formation of any 
relations with him. Poor Coleridge, probably under pressure of 
circumstances, sent what was meant to be an acceptance of the 
terms. But, very unfortunately, the matter did not proceed, and 
the world lost in this instance what is in literature a rare and 
very interesting phenomenon, the rendering by a great poet, in a 
tongue foreign to the original, of the thoughts of a poet greater 
still. 

Mr. Murray exhibited his self-reliance and decision ot 
character, when his years were still few, and his resources 
slender, by his peremptory dissolution of partnership || with 





* ‘Memoirs,’ vol. ii, p. 275. t Vol. i. p. 441-50. 
t Vol. i. p. 300, § Vol. i. p. 297. | Vol. i, p. 31. 
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Mr. Highley, a sort of inherited partner whom he felt to be an 
incumbrance. His proposal he says he knows to be a fair one, 
and “I declare it to be the last with which I intend to trouble 
you.” These qualities marked his whole career ; and were shown 
in the promptitude of his offers, in his disposition to constant 
multiplication of engagements, and in the large share of work 
properly literary which he habitually took upon himself. He 
did not follow the practice common among publishers of 
employing a salaried reader, but obtained pro re matd the 
friendly aid of eminent men, who valued their relations with 
him, and gladly lent it. His private judgment could not but be 
considerably exercised in the choice of this or that adviser as 
occasion arose, and it has been seen that he withheld from them 
any servile deference, even to the increase of his own costs and 
charges. From their letters it is evident that they respected his 
judgment, and those letters of his, with which the volumes are 
thickly, but not too thickly strown, bear witness to his real 
literary capacity. 

And this is perhaps the proper place to notice his concern in 
the foundation of the ‘Quarterly Review.’ 

Along with that Review, Mr. Murray seems to have rather 
hardened in his Toryism with the lapse of years ; but it was, in 
its inception, a literary undertaking. It followed the ‘ Edinburgh,’ 
founded in 1802, which has the honour of originality, and with 
which Murray came to be connected, as part agent, and then 
as sole agent in London, about three years later. First in the 
field, “it appeared at the right time, and, as the first quarterly 
organ of the higher criticism, evidently hit the mark at which it ° 
aimed.” * 

Differences with the ‘Edinburgh’ publisher soon arose, we are 
told, out of his practice of drawing accommodation bills, that is to 
say bills not represented by values. Accordingly, before 1808 
had expired, the agency was withdrawn from Mr. Murray. He 
was then left free to prosecute a plan for the establishment of 
a Review in the southern capital, anticipated in this matter by the 
northern. 

This plan seems to have been eminently and exclusively his 
own. The inception of the ‘Quarterly’ was a matter far more 
arduous and complicated than had been that of the ‘ Edinburgh.’ 
In the case of the elder sister, a body of distinguished men 
appear to have framed their own literary scheme, and then to 





* ¢ Memoirs,’ vol. i, p. 91. 
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have found a publisher ready to undertake its mercantile counter- 
part, each party having its own province, and its own responsibility. 
There was not, in the case of the ‘Quarterly,’ any such compact 
combination of writers, formed beforehand under an editorial 
head. The Editor was appointed, the writers one by one attracted, 
the literary arrangements constantly considered, by Mr. Murray, 
who is evidently and exclusively entitled to the honours of a 
founder. Next to him comes Sir Walter Scott ; and in the third 
place stands Gifford, whose office in docking, trimming, adapting, 
and almost rewriting articles appears to have been one of great 
labour and anxiety, peremptorily and strongly, but ably and 
conscientiously performed. Although the ‘Review’ had the 
aid of Scott from the first, although Southey, Croker, and other 
notable men came in, although it enjoyed in a few cases the 
brilliant superintendence of Canning, yet the want of.a regular 
staff, and of undivided responsibilities, resulted during the early 
years of the ‘ Review,’ from 1809 to 1817 or near it, in an un- 
favourable balance-sheet. But neither difficulty nor loss ex- 
hausted the courage, persistence, and assiduity of the publisher. 
It was rewarded, after a costly and toilsome apprenticeship, by a 
career of marked and enduring success. Under the powerful 
direction of Gifford, and, after a short interval, of Lockhart, it 
equalled or surpassed the large circulation of some 12,000 copies, 
to which the northern rival had more rapidly attained. It 
became in the hands of its publisher, an estate ; and no estate was 
ever more honourably acquired by integrity, discernment, and 
munificent appreciation of literary service. Even when each 
number was a loss, every article supplied by the pen of Southey 
was paid for at the rate of a hundred pounds. 

Mr. Murray had indeed something like a passion for periodical 
literature. He repeatedly entertained the idea of widening the 
market for this class of supplies by the establishment of a 
magazine of smaller price and more frequent appearance than 
those of the ‘Quarterly.’ This propensity reached its climax 
at the juncture when he undertook to face single-handed, in 
addition to all his other engagements, the immense labour and 
responsibility of a daily newspaper. 

There is not to be found a more curious or attractive chapter 
in the biography before us, than that which recounts the origin, 
foundation, and catastrophe of the Representative, that having 
been the title of the ill-omened and all but ruinous journal. 
It can, I think, hardly be denied that in this matter 
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Mr. Murray conspicuously lost the balance of his judgment. It 
cannot be considered prudent for a great publisher to found, 
own, and manage a daily newspaper. For in the deed or 
memorandum of partnership * we read, “the paper to be pub- 
lished by, and to be under the management of, Mr. Murray.” 
He had already been partner with Mr. Croker in the Guardian 
newspaper, published at Windsor, and it had failed. He was led 
into the adoption of this larger scheme, says Dr. Smiles, through 
the influence of Mr. Benjamin Disraeli.f Does the history of 
commerce, or of letters, offer to us a more curious picture than 
that of the sagacious veteran of the book trade, drawn into a wild 
and impossible undertaking by the eloquence of a youth of 
twenty? He had been at his work for thirty years; but this 
was the year 1825, the year of ‘ Prosperity Robinson,’ the year of 
dupes and dreams. It was also the time when Mr. Canning 
“ called the New World into existence, to redress the balance of 
the old.” If Mr. Canning, when he made the boast, was perhaps 
a little influenced by the intoxication of the time, we may be the 
less surprised that its fumes found their way into the well- 
chambered brain of Mr. Murray. Then it is to be borne in 
mind that Disraeli the elder was a close personal friend, and was 
one of the advisers employed about the ‘Quarterly.’ Intimacy 
had long been established between the families. But, after every 


_allowance, our amazement can be but little abated when we 


contemplate the fascination exercised by the young magician. 
Nor was the publisher the only captive. Mr. Benjamin 
Disraeli, who had already communicated with a financing 
house in the City, and obtained the adhesion of a certain 
Powles (afterwards shown, in Carlyle’s phrase, to be a windbag), 
twice undertook a journey to Scotland. He was confident in 
the solidity of the arguments he had to use. Lockhart, he 
writes, $ “must see that, through Powles, all America and the 
commercial interest is at our beck,” and that he is to be “the 
Director-General of an immense organ, and at the head of a 
band of high-bred gentlemen, and of important interests.” 
Mr. Isaac comments § on the letters of his son. “ His views are 
vast, but they are founded on good sense.” “Never did the 
finest season of blossoms promise a richer gathering.” The 
youth reported || that, though Lockhart eventually declined any 
personal share in the undertaking, yet both he and Sir Walter 


* ‘Memoirs,’ vol. ii. p. 186, t P. 182. t P. 191. 
§ Pp. 193-5. | P. 191, 
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Scott viewed it with approval. Seeking to win a correspondent 
in Germany, he represented* that—the paper would surely 
become “the focus of the information of the whole world.” The 
phrase carries internal evidence of its originality. But it is 
borrowed, in a letter to another foreign gentleman, by the great 
publisher himself. “I wish to make this journal the focus of the 
information of the whole world.” A costly plagiarism! Mr. 
Murray, by the agreement, was to supply half the capital, 
Mr. Powles and Mr. Benjamin Disraeli were to furnish one 
quarter each. At last the Representative came to the birth. 
After a hard fight for existence, it succumbed. The financial 
history will be best read in the narrative of Dr. Smiles.f 
Suffice it to say that the Chapter containing it is one of those in 
which fact beats fiction; and that Mr. Murray lost £26,000 by 
the ill-starred adventure. 

An impartial reader will, I think, conclude from the perusal, 
that Mr. Murray’s miscarriage was by no means due to mere 
pecuniary greed: that a spirit‘of enterprise, true though pushed 
into exaggeration, had more to do with it; and that strong 
personal sympathy, perhaps even affection, was a main factor in 
the undertaking. He comes out of it smaller, perhaps, as a 
calculator, but more than ever a man. And it is in.truth the 
strong and genuinely human element, marking and following the 
whole course of his career, which heightened its interest, but 
from time to time endangered its success; and which has 
impressed much of the stamp of chivalry on a trading career. 

. Many of the side-lights of this Biography open subjects of 

great interest ; for instance, the origin and character of Gifford. 
But there is one of them which cannot be passed by, by reason of 
its probable bearing on Mr. Murray’s commercial education. 
Constable, whose large and enterprising business came to a 
disastrous end in 1826, and made place for that great epic 
presented to us in the heroic close of the life of Scott, was, if not 
the tutor, yet certainly the foreshadower of Murray. He had 
something of the same boldness of conception, and largeness of 
liberality towards authors: with the disadvantage of a less central 
position, and a narrower market at his doors. Their relations were 
close for a considerable time, and their sentiments of reciprocal 
regard were warm, The tie was weakened by Murray’s distrust of 
his friend’s finance, which he thought dangerously mixed up with 
reliance on accommodation bills. In 1807 the junior entered on 


* *Memoirs, vol. ii, pp. 202-3. t Vol. ii. chap. xxvi. 
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a course of remonstrance with the senior trader. But the bond 
between them was not then broken, and Mr. Murray most 
warmly acknowledges the value of pecuniary support received 
from him in 1810,* when his own resources may have been 
seriously strained by the heavy charges attending the first 
establishment of the ‘Quarterly Review.’ This is related in 
the memoir of Constable by his son; a work which is unduly 
swollen with much padding, but which contains no small amount 
of valuable information, and forms a portion of what may be called 
the Scott literature. Controversy arose upon Lockhart’s treat- 
ment of Constable in his great Biography. However, in a letter 
of the year 1827, Lockhart saysf all literary men know the 
debt they owe to him personally “for having thrown so much of 
of new life and vigour into the conduct of the profession.” And 
he seems to be entitled to some share of the praise which has 
been earned by Murray on a larger scale, and through a surer 
sagacity, and a closer adherence to sound principles of business. 

In the grand enterprise of cheapening literature, and making 
it accessible to the public at large, Mr. Murray, Mr. Charles 
Knight, and Mr. Constable, had their respective shares.$ The 
‘Family Library’ and ‘The Library of Entertaining Know- 
ledge’ began in 1829. But Constable had been beforehand 
with them, and had brought out his ‘ Miscellany ’ in the beginning 
of 1827.) Mr. Murray had long been pondering his own scheme, 
which he at length brought into beneficial operation. And it 
seems no improbable conjecture that this delay was owing to 
the pre-occupation, first of his mind by the fascinations of 
the Representative, and then of his resources by the disastrous 
liquidation. 

I must not close these remarks without referring to the literary 
Court of Mr. Murray.|| His hospitality was large and constant. 
It was not confined to authors of standing and repute, for I 
myself, without the smallest pretension to such a character, 
shared it half a century ago. His drawing-room, open from day 
to day, had the attractions of a most refined literary club, minus 
the subscription. His relations with the distinguished circle did 
not merely represent what Carlyle calls “the cash-verus between 
man and man.” The company which so freely went in and out 


* ‘Archibald Constable,’ vol. i. p. 384. 

T Ibid. vol. iii. p. 439. 

~ ‘Memoirs,’ vol. ii. pp. 295-6. 

§ ‘Archibald Constable,’ chap. vii. p. 440. 
| Vol. ii. p. 83. 
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had no limit of nationality, and was of no sect in politics or letters. 
In another development of his munificent spirit, he coveted and 
contrived the formation of a gallery of portraits. The hand of 
Lawrence was to be traced there ; and, when he had not long 
passed the middle of his career, it already included Byron, Scott, 
Coleridge, Southey, Moore, Gifford, Croker, Barrow, Hallam, 
Irving, Campbell, Lockhart, Crabbe, among men of letters, 
besides the chief voyagers to the North Pole and to Africa.* 

The scope of human life is indeed wide, and its aspects 
multitudinous. On some, and the very highest, of them I have 
not presumed to touch. But Murray raised the tone of his pro- 
fession ; and every man, who does that, is among the benefactors 
of his race. I have therefore sought to mark the work, as a 
literary life which is entitled to the rare and solid distinction of a 
permanent place in the history of letters. My own title so to 
mark it is to be found simply in the fact that, though two dis- 
tinguished ladies f still survive, one of whom preceded me, I am 
the only man now living, who has had Mr. Murray, second of 
his race, for his publisher. His saltem accumulem donis. And 
may that race long continue. 

W. E. GLADSTONE. 


* Vol. ii. p. 317. 
+t Mrs. Butler and Lady Eastlake. 
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ESTHER VANHOMRIGH. 


BY MARGARET L. WOODS. 


AuTuor or “A VILLAGE TRAGEDY.” 
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CHAPTER IX. 


THERE was a thorough search made round the two parlours and 
on the stairs, but no paper was to be found. It was decided 
that the Dean must have dropped it between St. James’ Street 
and Bury Street, and the party settled down as before, with the 
exception of Esther. When the search had proved in vain, she 
remembered seeing a folded piece of paper lying by the altar 
rails in church, close by where the Dean stood. Sending welcome 
injunctions to Patrick, the Dean’s footman, to join the revels 
below stairs, she ran up for her hood and gloves and left the 
house as quickly and as quietly as she could. The dusty streets 
were beginning to be shady and were comparatively quiet, for it 
was not much past five o’clock, and the fashionable world had 
not yet left its after-dinner wine for the coffee-house, the tavern 
or the Mall. Yet had they been noisier they would have seemed 
a haven of peace to-Esther, a fugitive from the crowded stage of 
conventional merriment in which she had been playing her part 
for so many hours. She turned down by St. James’s Palace into 
the Mall, where a certain number of people were already walk- 
ing, and so past the milk fair at the corner to Spring Gardens. 
Thence she took a hackney coach to the Rectory, near the quiet 
church the Stones had chosen for the wedding. The Rector, 
whose dinner had been large, if not luxurious, sat over his 
empty bottle of Florence wine smoking a pipe of tobacco, and 
though he wondered much what Miss Vanhomrigh might want 
with the church key, he sent it down by the maid without 
exerting himself to formulate a question. So she went on to the 
church. The flower-seller had gone from the steps, and the 
costermonger’s cart from below them. Some grimy children 
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were playing at marbles by the door, and interrupted in their 
game by the unexpected arrival gathered round to stare at her, 
as she painfully turned the big key in the lock, with a faint 
exclamation of annoyance as she split the palm of her glove in 
the process. She had no sooner entered than a pale, inquisitive, 
snub-nosed little face, about on a level with the lock, was thrust 
in after her. She hastily withdrew the key and closed the door 
behind her. There was something strange and unnatural about 
the emptiness of the place, with the long rays of the afternoon 
sun streaming above its untenanted pews and bulging has- 
socks and cushions. The church smelt of dust, for it was not 
sufficiently fashionable to be open for those daily prayers which 
were wont to offer a convenient rendezvous for the beau and the 
fine lady. It had none of the dim impressiveness of a medizeval 
church, that seems reared with a view to Heaven rather than Earth, 
and whose arches, massive or soaring, neither gain nor lose by the 
accidental presence of ephemeral human creatures below them. 
No—the building seemed to cry out for a congregation, and the 
mind’s eye involuntarily peopled it with its Sunday complement 
of substantial citizens and their families. 

Esther walked quickly up to the altar rails and looked over. 
There lay the folded paper, just as she remembered it. She fell 
on her knees on the long stool placed there for the convenience 
of communicants, not with any idea of: reverence, for Esther , 
was a philosopher after the fashion of the day, but merely in 
order to reach the paper with greater ease. She snatched it 
up and glanced at it. Yes, it was undoubtedly the lost key. 
Tossing her head with a little “Ah!” of triumph and satis- 
faction, she put it away safely in her pocket. The prize was 
secured ; yet she lingered, ungloved her left hand, and touched 
a spot of ground just within the rails, pressing her warm 
palm and shapely fingers down upon the cold stone. Just 
there Swift had stood, so close to where she knelt that if he 
stood there now his robes would brush her as he moved. She 
hid her face on the arm that lay on the communion-rails, and 
with a thrill of passionate adoration saw once more the impres- 
sive figure that she had seen that morning, and heard again the 
‘grave tones of his voice. The sensation of bustle attendant on 
a wedding, the near presence of the little crowd of relations, had 
robbed the scene of its emotional quality at the time, but now 
she was fully sensible of its significance. She was kneeling just 
where the bride had knelt, and for her the recollection of the 
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stupid, vulgar girl, who had been round to St. James’ so often 
lately with tiresome questions about millinery, faded before the 
realization of the woman’s heart that she had seen beating a few 
hours ago, on the spot where her own beat now—not more full, 
surely not so full of love and pride in the man beloved, but blest 
in a completed joy that was not Esther’s yet. Might it not one 
day behers also? A minute or two only she continued kneeling, 
and then passed down the aisle and out on to the steps like a 
somnambulist, pale, with wide eyes and close-pressed brooding 
lips. Another person so rapt might have forgotten to lock the 
door, or else to return the church key to its owner ; but Esther’s 
methodicalness, a natural quality cultivated in response to 
Swift’s approval, never forsook her, and quite mechanically she 
struggled with the massive lock and left the key at the clergy- 
man’s house with a message of thanks. 

As she called a coach she asked herself with a start whether 
she had done these things ; then smiled and blushed at her own 
self-absorption. Up till now she had had no definite purpose 
beyond that of finding the lost paper, and having accomplished 
this, she was going home again. But now, smiling, she thought: 
“ Patrick will be drunk by this time—at least, if he is not yet 
drunk he will not, in justice to himself, leave such a feast until 
he is. I had better take it myself.” 

It seemed a simple and natural thing to do, but though Swift 
received the Vanhomrighs at his lodgings as often as any other 
friends, that did not mean very often ; and she knew he hated 
to be unexpectedly invaded by any one, most of all by ladies, 
Yet to lose this opportunity of finding out the truth about this 
sudden departure would be too tantalising. It must be only one 
of those foolish mystifications by which he loved to throw dust 
in the eyes of his acquaintance, and to which she had become 
almost resigned. As she drove on the desire to see him, to 
ask him a thousand questions such as he would not answer 
before others, and to extract from him a promise to write, grew 
till it became a necessity. So she got down at the corner of 
Bury Street, and flew on to the well-known door. She did not 
observe Mr. Erasmus Lewis, who was passing through the street 
on the other side, but he observed her and her destination. On 
the door-step she paused, struck with sudden terror at finding 
herself entering uninvited that presence which could sometimes 
be so awe-inspiring. Then, with a touch of scorn at her own 
unreasoning vacillation, she resolutely raised the knocker, No 
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one came in answer to her rap, but she found that the door was 
on the latch, and went in. The doors of most of the rooms 
stood wide open, and there was a feeling of loneliness about the 
dull little house. She went upstairs and knocked timidly at 
Swift’s parlour, but here too no one answered. The bedroom 
beside was obviously empty, and with an inconsequent sensation 
of relief she said to herself he must be gone out, and peeped 
carelessly into the parlour. It was a dreary room at the best of 
times, and now it bore all those marks of disorder and discom- 
fort that attend a move, even from lodgings. A large wooden 
case half full of books stood near the door, the floor and the 
chairs were strewn with volumes and those shabby odds and ends 
which seem never to appear except on such occasions ; while the 
hearthstone and empty grate were piled with an immense heap 
of papers, mostly torn up very small. The cloth had fallen off 
the heavy old oak table, which filled the middle of the room and 
was generally completely covered with books and pamphlets. 
It was quite bare now, except that the man who sat at one end 
on a high stool, had bowed his body on it and lay face down- 
wards on its polished surface, with arms and tightly-clenched 
hands stretched out before him. He was wrapped in a loose 
gown, and wore neither peruke nor cap, but his head, which must 
have been left unshaven for some time, was €overed with a short 
thick growth of blue-black hair dashed with glittering silver at 
the temples. As Esther stood by the door, amazed and un- 
decided, a sound broke from him; a groan, ending in a long, 
low, sighing wail. It was a heart-broken sound ; the cry of one 
worn out with some intolerable misery of mind or body. In an 
instant all hesitation disappeared, all fear or desire for herself ; 
everything vanished except the consciousness of her adored 
friend’s anguish. She moved forward quickly and silently, and 
falling on her knees by the table laid her hand on his arm. He 
made no sign, but again that muffled wail broke forth, like the 
lamentation of a damned spirit. Trembling excessively, she 
pulled him by the sleeve, and said in a voice so broken it was 
scarcely more than a whisper : 

“Qh, sir! For pity’s sake—for God’s sake—! ” 

With an impatient movement he folded his arms round his 
head so as more completely to shield his face, and spoke hoarsely 
from beneath them: “You confounded rascal, I thought you 
knew better! Go—go—go, I say!” 

The last words were spoken with increasing vehemence. But 
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Esther, who had often been awe-struck before him, did not fear 
him now. He was suffering, how or why she knew not, and 
without her reverence for him being in any way impaired, he 
awoke her instinctive feeling of responsibility tovards all suffering 
creatures. The first shock over, she was comparatively calm 
again, only thinking with painful intensity what she had better 
do. So for a minute or two they both remained in the same 
position, till he burst out again with greater violence than before : 

“Knave! Beast! Idiot! Go, go!” 

Then she touched his hand. “It is Hess,” she said. 

He lifted his head slowly and turned his face towards her, as 
though with reluctance. It was pale with the livid pallor of a 
dark skin no longer young, and the firm lines of mouth and 
cheek were slackened and hollowed. He looked a ghost, but 
hardly the ghost of himself. In a minute, as he realized Esther’s 
presence, the life and individuality began to return to his face, 
but in no amiable form. 

“So, madam,” he said after a pause, with a grimace that did 
duty for a smile,“ You are here! Ha! Charming! Pray, to 
what am I indebted, e¢ cetera?” 

Esther was too much shocked at his appearance to consider 
how he received her. 

“T have brought’ the paper you lost,” she returned hastily. 
“Tis here. But no matter—you are ill. You must let me find 
your drops for you and send for Dr. Arbuthnot.” 

He sat upright, and clutching the edge of the stool on which 
he sat, with both hands, “I am not ill,” he said with harsh 
impatience. “ Leave me.” 

“ You are either ill or in some great trouble,” she replied, “in 
either case not fit to be alone. If you will not have my com- 
pany, you must let me send you some other friend—though a 
truer one-#t cannot be. Patrick will only come home to sleep 
off his wine.” 

“Friend !” he cried, “ Friend !” 

And with a shriek of laughter he rocked himself to and fro on 
the stool. Esther was standing up now; she looked at him 
steadily, with a severity born rather of amazement than of any 
conscious criticism of his conduct, and he: was calm again so 
instantaneously that she almost doubted whether it was he who 
had laughed. They were silent for a minute or two, looking at 
each other. He was apparently calm, but the singular blueness 
of his eyes had disappeared ; they glittered under the heavy 
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black eyebrows, each with a curious spark in it, not at all like 
the azure eyes so familiar to his friends. The change in them 
made his whole face look different ; from having been pale, it 
had now flushed a dark red. ; 

“You talk to me of friends, child,” he resumed hoarsely, but 
in a more normal tone, leaning forward and smiling at her 
bitterly, both his hands still clutching the stool, “as though you 
expected me to believe in ’em, or to fancy you believed in ’em. 
No, no, Governor Huff has too much wit for that. Friends! 
Fellows that suck your brains, suck ’em dry, dry, and pay you 
with their damned promises; that when you've slaved and 
slaved and made a million enemies, and when they think you’re 
done with, fling you out an Irish Deanery, as you might fling a 
stick into the sea for your dog—‘ Hi! Swim for it, sir!’” He 
paused a moment, moistened his dry lips, and drawing in his 
breath let it out again in a low fierce exclamation. “But ’tis 
not I, ’tis they who are done with—Oxford, Bolingbroke. 
Puppets! Pawns on the board! O when I am gone, they'll 
know themselves and whistle me back, when ’tis too late. And 
I shall come, ay, blundering fool that Iam, I shall come. The 
moths—do you remember at Kensington, Hess?—they come 
back to frizzle where they frizzled before, don’t they?” 

He laughed again the same sudden shrieking laugh. The 
perpendicular line was defining itself on Esther’s white brow; a 
line which looked severe, but really indicated only anxiety or 
bewilderment. 

“T esteem your political friends as little as you do,” she 
’ replied, mentioning them disdainfully, “and thought I esteemed 
‘em less. But you have others—better ones—Mr. Gay, 
Mr. Pope——” 

“Mr. Addison—Mr. Steele,”—he broke in with a mincing 
accent meant to imitate her feminine voice. “ Was that what you 
was going tosay, miss? Ha, ha, ha! Warm-hearted, generous 
Joseph! Steele, true as—thyself! Gay now, Gay’s a charming 
fellow when one feels charmingly. As to Pope”—-at that name 
he dropped his sneer and spoke with sombre earnestness—“ as to 
Pope—never talk of him, Hesskin. He’s a thing I believe in, I 
will believe in, I tell you, Brat—so don’t let’s think of him for 
fear—for fear Ah! Did you say he was crooked?” 

“T said nothing, sir,” she replied with dignity ; “I would aim 
at no man’s defects of person, least of allat Mr. Pope’s. But if I 
cannot name a man friend but you'll mock at him, I'll bring 
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your women friends to your mind—the truest, the most attached 
of ’em.” And she held her head higher. “There’s Lady Betty 
Germayne, my mother, Molly and—myself. That’s four.” 

“Women’s friendship! Women's friendship! By the powers, 
she talks as though it were a thing to be calculated—four female 
friendships to one male. Pshaw! Weigh froth! Weigh moon- 
shine! They’re more weighable than the parcel of vanity and 
caprice called female friendship. Don’t I know why Madam 
Van and you was all anxiety to know Mr. Gay before I left ? 
Why, to be sure, she must have a poet in her ante-chamber 
like other women of quality ; for Madam Van is as mad as old 
Newcastle and thinks herself a duchess. And when that poor 
Dean that’s been so useful is gone, why he’s gone, and Hess 
must get another fellow to teach her how to talk and make the 
wits in love with her. Ay, I know what your female friendship’s 
worth.” 

Esther stood upright beside him. She made no visible motion 
while he spoke, but she held her head higher, the frown on her 
brow deepened, and she looked down at him with eyes, in 
which an angry light began to burn, and cheeks flushing with 
an indignant red. He tried to meet her gaze indifferently as he 
finished speaking, but his own sank beneath it, and before she 
made any answer he hung his head as one rebuked. 

“You dare to say so!” she said at last sternly. “And to 
me!” Then after a pause—‘ Unworthy! Most unworthy!” 
she ejaculated. 

Her words did not exactly represent her feeling. She was 
more moved by horror and surprise that he should speak in a 
way so unlike and so degrading to himself than at his prepos- 
terous reflections on herself and Mrs. Vanhomrigh. But what- 
ever the precise proportion in which her emotions were mingled, 
she stood there the very image of intense yet self-contained 
indignation, fixing upon him a steady look of stern reproof. She 
who had so often trembled before his least frown did not fear 
his fury now, in this feverish sickness of his soul. He was silent, 
looking at the table and drumming on it like a boy, halt sullen, 
half ashamed. Then on a sudden, putting both hands to his 
head with a contortion of pain, “O my head! my head!” he 


_ cried. “O God—O God !” 

And he rolled on the table in a paroxysm of anguish, moaning 
inarticulately either prayers or curses. Every physical pang 
that he endured created its mental counterpart in her, and her 
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whole soul was concentrated in a passionate prayer, if a spiritual 
cry so vague in its direction could be called a prayer, for help for 
the body and mind of him, laid there in anguish and disarray. 

At length the paroxysm subsided, almost as suddenly as it 
had come, but for a time he seemed unable to speak. Shading 
his brow with his hand, he looked at her from time to time with a 
faint, pleading, almost timid smile. This piteous smile, so unlike 
any look she had ever seen or fancied on those haughty features, 
was more than Esther could bear. Her breath came quick, a 
strangling sob rose in her throat, and the hot tears blinded her 
eyes. But he had too often, quite mistakenly, praised her as above 
the female weakness of tears, and she had too often blushed to 
think of those tears of hers by the river at Windsor, and those in 
the Sluttery, to weep again in hiscompany. No, she would rather 
choke than do it. , So she could not answer that pleading look with 
a kind one, but faced him with drooped eyelids, lips severely 
close, flushed cheeks and heaving bosom. He spoke at last in a 
languid hesitating voice, but calm and like his own; no longer 
with the confused articulation or the fierce grinding tones which 
had shocked Esther when he was talking to her before. 

“TI beg your pardon, Essie, very humbly, yours and good 
Madam Van’s as well. You'd grant me grace if you only knew 
what a bad head I have. O sucha racking head, Hess! ‘The 
pains of hell gat hold upon me’ last night when I came home 
from Parson’s Green, and all because of the least bit of fruit from 
his glass-house the mad Peterborough would have me to eat, 
No, I'll not do it again—fruit always did give me a bad head. 
You've forgiven me, Brat, ha’n’t you?” 

But Esther could not yet answer or meet that anxious, humble 
look of his. 

“Essie!” he cried pleadingly, “ Essie!” and stretched out his 
hand towards hers as though to touch it, yet without doing so. 

“Hess!” he cried again. “What! You can’t forgive your 
poor friend that hardly knows what he says when he cries aloud 
in his misery? Can’t you forgive me, little Hesskin? Do—do 
now forgive me.” 

Esther was still kneeling like one in prayer with her cheek 
leaned on her clasped hands, but now the colour had ebbed from 
it and left her very pale, and the resolute lines of her lips had 
softened. She lifted to his her great eyes, luminous with tears 
repressed and an irrepressible fire of passion, and he started as 
he met them, 
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“Forgive you?” she cried in a voice whose deep vibrating 
music thrilled him in spite of himself; and then the same words 
again, but set to some new harmony—“ Forgive you? Why, I 
love you!” 

The mental shock was sufficient to have thrust him back 
again into that Inferno from which he had just escaped, but it 
had the opposite effect. The weak, helpless feeling in the brain, 
that usually remained with him for long after such an attack, 
passed suddenly almost entirely away. Yes, it was a shock. 
For weeks a dim troubling something, to which he obstinately 
refused to give the shape of an idea, had been stirring in the 
depths of his mind; and he had kept it down there by main 
force. Now it sprang up before him, full-armed, like Minerva. 

“T am obliged to you, Essie,” he said. “I should have been 
sorry if I had offended you past your forgiveness. But now you 
talk as wildly as I did. Had we not been friends so long, I 
might misunderstand your meaning.” 

“Ah!” she cried, leaping to her feet, and tossing back her 
hood with a fierce impatient gesture, “ you wish to misunderstand 
it! You that have plagued me, tortured me with your questions, 
now you would fain not hear the answer to’em all. You that 
have told me a thousand times to show you my heart, now you 
will not see it. But you know, you know what you are to 
me ”—and a tearless sob strangled her voice. 

“Your friend, Essie,” he said gravely, flinching before this 
outburst of a passion it had been beyond his power to imagine. 

“Friend!” she cried, “ Friend!” and laughed, not bitterly, 
but with a kind of wild tenderness. “Could Adam call the God 
that shaped him out of dust his ‘friend’? No,he must worship, 
‘he must adore Him. You shaped me. I was nothing, nothing, 
before you taught me how to think, how to feel, to love what 
you loved and despise what you despise. I am the creature of 
your hands—you made me and I am yours. You may be sorry 
for’t, but ’tis too late now to help it.” 

Swift made an attempt to assume that awful air with which 
he was wont to cow the boldest of his friends or foes, but he 
felt the attempt to be a failure. 

“Hush, Essie!” he cried, “What you are saying is very 
wrong ; ’tis rank blasphemy, and I will not hear it.” 

Esther turned from him and paced the room for a minute or 
two in a silence which Swift did not break, with her head 
thrown back, and biting her under-lip, as was her wont: 
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Looking on the ground, not at him, who had once more shaded 
his face with one hand, she began again: 

“We are neither of us enthusiasts, and I cannot pick my 
words. O that I could find one sharp enough to cut right 
through my breast and show you my heart! Once you said I 
should cease to be your friend on the day when I was afraid to 
pin my heart to my sleeve-ruffles. Yes, those were your very 
words—‘ pin it to my sleeve-ruffles,’ for your inspection. You 
forget, but I remember. Now you don’t love to see it, but ’tis 
too late to go back. If I said I worshipped you as one worships 
God, I spoke wrongly. God is a long way off, and we have 
never seen Him, but we know He cannot need us. But you” 
—she paused before him with clasped hands, like a worshipper 
before a shrine—“ you are far indeed above other men, yet you 
are a man, and here among us, and you have often Ah! do 
not try to deny it—little, nothing as I am compared to you, 
you have often, often needed me! How can I choose but 
worship, adore,—love you?” 

And as she ended, she fell on her knees once more, and 
bending over his hand, that still lay stretched out on the table, 
touched it with a swift hot kiss, and bowed her forehead on her 
folded arms. 

There was a sharp tap at the door. Some one must have 
mounted the stairs unheard by either of them. Quick as 
lightning Esther sprang up and pulled her hood over her face. 
Swift made a dash for his peruke, which lay on a neighbouring 
chair, but he had not got his head well into it, when the door 
was flung open, and loudly announced by an invisible some 
one, Mr, Erasmus Lewis walked in. 








CHAPTER X, 


The new Deanery at St. Patrick’s was a spacious house 
altogether and had a spacious kitchen, proportioned to the lavish 
hospitality of the ex-Dean Sterne who had built it. Now the 
’ handful of fire penned up in a corner of the big grate seemed to 
blink ruefully at the very scanty supply of pots and pans that 
was stretched out in attenuated rows on the big dresser opposite. 
Time had been when the ruddy glow of a long bank of red coals 
was reflected from a whole battalion of copper vessels, jostling 
and mounting on each other for want of space, whilst great . 
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gaudy porcelain tureens standing beneath them, had suggested 
more immediate visions of company and good cheer. But the 
new arrangements were Mrs. Johnson’s own, and their very 
scantiness made them her pride. The Dean would have to 
allow that not a superfluous penny had been spent. Yet the 
bills were plaguey deep for all that, and he who was so 
particular about his expenditure would expect a very exact 
account to be kept, and the correct balance to be handed over. 
Now Mrs. Johnson, being born of poor and careful parents and 
also in every respect the Dean’s faithful pupil, was a severe 
economist, but cyphering was to her a very serious matter. 
So now while she was mixing a certain favourite cake in 
preparation for his expected return, she kept studying with an 
anxious brow a little pocket-account-book and occasionally the 
contents of a purse. For the balance was not right, and though 
a portion of her income came from the Dean, and she would 
willingly have sacrificed her last sixpence to him as a gift, she 
would not have defrauded herself of a penny in a matter of 
business, to gain him any earthly advantage ; an idiosyncrasy 
of which he had no right to complain, as it was due to his own 
training, though in himself a stronger reasoning faculty often 
intervened -to traverse and control such follies. She had just 
received a letter from Swift written at Chester, and Dingley had 
gone round to the owners of the craft on board which his 
passage was taken, to know when it might be expected. 

There was a sound of pattens in the passage, for though it 
was June the weather was rainy. Esther Johnson lifted her 
doughy hands out of the cake and hoped she would have time 
to run round to Ormond’s Quay and change her dress before 
P. D. F. R. should arrive. 

“Lud, my dear, ’tis terrible stormy weather!” cried Dingley, 
coming in without her pattens, but with the wreck of a big 
oilskin umbrella in her hand. “’Tis a wonder I an’t blown 
away. For pity’s sake look at your umbrella.” 

“Well, Dingley, well?” 

“Sure, Hetty, I’m vastly concerned about it. But a scurvy 
puff of wind caught it as I came round the corner of Bride 
Street, and there it was turned round and staring me in the 
face as you might say.” 

“For God’s sake never mind the umbrella, D.!| When will 
he be here ? 

“Oh, immediately almost, to-morrow evening at latest.” 
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“ Immediately,’ faith! Why, how comes the plaguey ship to 
be so behind ?” 

“Mr. Kinahan says on account of the foul weather, and the 
Royal Anne being so deep in the water with her cargo aboard. 
Lud! I wish we may get him back safe and sound. Mr. 
Kinahan says there have been more ships cast away this year 
than he ever remembers at this season.” 

Evidently Mrs. Dingley and Mr. Kinahan had enjoyed a 
grand shaking of heads over the possible, if not probable, fate of 
the Royal Anne and her passengers. Mrs. Johnson was too 
cool-headed a woman to enjoy this sort of excitement under any 
circumstances, _ 

“You're a fool, Dingley, with your Mr. Kinahan. P. D. F. R. 
is all prudence, and will not cross if there’s danger. But ’tis 
mighty provoking we should have put that beef-pudding into 
the oven.” 

And she ran to take it out. There ensued a wrangle, for 
Mrs. Dingley, who had an excellent appetite, was in favour of 
leaving the pudding where it was. Having been worsted in the 
fray, she had time to say she had found a letter for Mrs. Johnson 
at Mr. Kinahan’s, from London, but not addressed in Swift's 
handwriting. Who could it be from? Hetty, up to her elbows 
in dough, and full of her disappointment, bade Dingley take it 
away. It could be of no consequence, and she would read it 
some other time. 

When the cake was made and put into the oven, and 
Mrs. Johnson was at the scullery pump washing those strong 
workaday hands and arms, which seemed out of harmony with 
her delicately beautiful face, there came a great knocking at the 
front door. It was the Stoytes and the Walls, with a crowd of 
little Stoytes and Walls behind them, all come to see Mrs. John- 
son’s new arrangements at the Dean’s lodgings, and to ask when 
he was expected. Mr. Stoyte was a merchant of the City and 
Dr. Walls an Archdeacon. They were old Dublin acquaintances 
of Swift’s, and with their wives and his predecessor, Dean 
Sterne, had been Mrs. Johnson’s principal associates in his 
absence. For in spite of her beauty and other uncommon 
attractions, her social cirtle was small, The cause of this was 
twofold. People belonging to the upper classes grow up at the 
centre of such a web of acquaintanceships, that wherever they 
go, at least within the limits of their own country, they are sure 
to find some scattered threads of it still about them. But 
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Esther was of too humble origin for this to be the case, at least 
in any way that could advantage her. Swift’s sister, Mrs. 
Fenton, who had some connection with the Temples, either to 
revenge herself on her brother for the disgust he had evinced at 
her own marriage with a tradesman, or because she guessed 
what became of some of his income, had spread exaggerated 
reports of the menial position occupied by Mrs. Johnson in the 
Moor Park household. Besides the disadvantage of birth, graver 
in those days than these, there was undoubtedly an equivocal- 
ness about her relations to Swift that all the hampering pre- 
cautions with which he surrounded their intercourse, could not 
entirely dissipate. She had followed him to Ireland, really at 
his own suggestion, but according to the common gossip of 
acquaintances to force herself upon him in marriage ; and for 
eleven years she had been his constant companion, never staying 
under his roof, but always lodging in his neighbourhood, whether 
at Dublin or at Laracor. It was true that their party was in- 
variably three-cornered ; Mrs. Dingley was always there, But it 
was not necessary for the scandal-mongers to believe that. The 
world’s boasted sagacity even yet means chiefly a dull conviction 
that every one is like every one else, or if they are not, then 
they ought to be; that the average human being has low 
standards, and that one who is not average should be regarded 
with peculiar suspicion. The common standard was lower in 
most respects under the last of the Stuarts than it is to-day, and 
there was a proportionately greater difficulty in believing that a 
higher one could exist. So all things considered, it reflected 
credit on the discretion and general character of the Dean and 
Mrs. Johnson that, so long as they were alive, the voice of 
censure, though not silent, spoke only in whispers. 

The empty-sounding house now echoed to loud hearty voices 
with speech not innocent of brogue. Its walls, papered above 
the wainscotes, were bare except for the marks of Dean Sterne’s 
pictures. Only a few rooms were furnished, and those scantily, 
with such furniture as could be immediately spared from the 
little vicarage at Laracor, and sundry plain second-hand articles. 
Mrs. Johnson was scrupulously clean and neat in her household 
ways, and could by incessant harrying make even an Irish 
servant so while under her supervision, but she had little taste, 
either natural or acquired, and even to the eye of a formal 
generation there was a dryness and primness, a want of home- 
like grace, about her domestic arrangements. However, the 
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visitors, belonging as they did to the more good-natured side of 
St. George’s Channel, found plenty of pleasant things to say 
about the big dreary house; reserving such unpleasant things 
as could not but occur to them, since they had known it under 
a much more comfortable aspect, for their supper-party at the 
Archdeacon’s, 

The sky was dark with clouds and it was almost dusk, when, 
the inspection completed from garret to cellar, they all stood in 
the flagged hall, as those stand who “often take leave but seem 
loth to depart ;” and never in Dr. Sterne’s most hospitable days 
had the sounds of merriment been heartier there. Mrs. Johnson, 
quite recovered from her disappointment, was the most animated 
of all, and would pay no attention to Dingley’s ostentatious 
gloom and hints of the disappointment which might befall those 
who reckoned too much on the new Dean’s arrival. She put 
them down to the poor woman’s chagrin at being unable to 
impress her with a due sense of P. D. F. R.’s perils by sea. 
Mrs. Johnson was a capital mimic; she had just been re- 
producing for them Archbishop King, as he appeared coming to 
ask her if Dean Swift was home yet, and if not, why not. “Then 
pray, Madam, am I to understand that vou are in occupation of 
this Deanery?”—she had just asked herself in a voice of 
pompous horror, rolling her eyes severely and sucking her lips 
in a so droll caricature of the Archiepiscopal manner, that a roar 
of laughter drowned the noise of a modest knock at the front 
door. The performance was proceeding when the knock came 
again, this time the least bit louder. Mr. Stoyte opened the 
great mahogany door a little way, prepared to dismiss some 
importunate enquirer for the Dean. Then with an exclamation, 
he threw it wide. A tall figure in a great drugget overcoat and 
a large clerical hat, stood there dripping with rain and black 
against the outer twilight. It was the friend they were all 
expecting, one of them eagerly expecting, to see in the course 
of a few hours ; but for a minute they stood awkwardly silent, 
like riotous boys when the school-master appears. Swift too, 
crossing the threshold of his future home for the first time, wet 
and weary from a toilsome journey, paused in surprise and some 
annoyance at finding himself in the midst of a large party ; some 
old friends whom he could have spared at that moment, others 
children and young people grown out of knowledge. But he 
was the first to recover himself. 

“Why, Goody,” he said to Mrs, Stoyte who stood nearest to 
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him, “where’s your civility? You stare at me as though I were 
Banquo’s ghost.” 

“Welcome, Mr. Dean, welcome home,” cried the lady thus 
addressed, taking his proffered hand and offering her cheek for 
a friendly salute. “Sure, sir, you were something of a ghost in 
your mafiner of appearing, which must excuse us, but you're 
welcome indeed back to old Dublin.” 

Then followed immediately a great shaking of hands and 
some decorous kissing, as manners then permitted or enjoined 
among friends, and a chorus of welcome back to his old friends 
and the new Deanery and congratulations on his at length 
taking possession of his own. 

The person whom his eyes had first sought when he stood on 
the threshold was among the last whom he greeted. Mrs. 
Johnson, by nature calm and long accustomed to prudence in 
her relations with Swift, had no thought of rushing forward to 
greet him. After a few minutes, which seemed a long time, he 
came to her, took her hand and kissed her cheek in a manner 
studiously the same as that in which he had saluted the other 
ladies, though his smile brightened perceptibly. The moment 
had arrived of which she had dreamed every night before falling 
asleep for three years, and although she did not analyse her 
feelings she felt strangely blank and cold, and really vexed 
because she had not had time to change her dress before he saw 
her. She had dreamed of meeting in so many ways. Sometimes 
of waiting on the quay and watching the sail of his homeward- 
bound ship for a long while before he landed. Sometimes ot 
waiting in her own parlour, or latterly at the Deanery, till he 
should come in and take both her hands and hold them tight in 
his, and begin at once to say a thousand silly tender things in 
their own “little language.” In her dreams even the eternal 
Dingley had somehow been got rid of for the moment. But in 
the reality, not only Dingley but a little crowd of more irksome 
spectators were present. The Stoytes and Walls, however, soon 
considerately left the tired, rain-soaked traveller to Mrs. John- 
son’s and Mrs, Dingley’s kind care, and they and Bridget had 
enough to do to find dry clothes and prepare the supper. 

Swift too was depressed and disappointed. He was con- 
scious that his. long absence in London had slackened the ties 
of tender intimacy that bound him to Hetty Johnson, but he 
honestly believed that he had but to meet her for all to be as 
before. Already a few days earlier he had gone forth in spirit 
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to meet her, and had made his heart beat to the old tune, as 
he read her last letter alone on the walls of Chester. When 
P. P. T. had begun to exchange journals with P. D. F. R. she 
had done a foolish thing, for not only was the life she had 
to record monotonous and already familiar to him, but also, 
though thanks to him she could write better than many much 
finer ladies, her epistolary style was disappointing. The excite- 
ment of his approaching return had given freshness and feeling 
to her last letter. The place in which it had been read too had 
been favourable to it. As he paced the peaceful city walls 
which men yet living remembered as the scene of grim battle 
and bloodshed—behind him the grey towers of the Cathedral, 
silent except for the chiming bells, before him the wide green 
lowlands through which the river flows broadening to the sea— 
he realized for the first time that London was already far away, 
and that to-morrow England too would be left behind. Then 
with graver purpose he repeated to himself what he had cried 
out before to the Vanhomrighs; that when once he got to 
Ireland he meant to forget everything in England. He had sent 
off a lively letter from Chester to Mrs. Vanhomrigh, playfully 
directed, “ At the sign of the Three Widows, St. James’ Street,” 
and studiously addressed to all three ladies. But a shorter, 
more personal note had found its way to Essie from St. Alban’s. 
His indisposition had prevented his leaving London at the time 
he had intended, and his interview with Essie in Bury Street 
had not been the last. 

Up to the time when he became aware that Esther loved 
him, he could not be reckoned very blameworthy in his con- 
duct to her. He had always been something of a flirt, but 
a divine of five-and-forty seemed most unlikely to make a 
dangerous impression on the heart of a girl accustomed to see 
some of the finest society in London. It was as yet but early 
in that eighteenth century which afterwards so successfully 
cultivated the valuable Art of Friendship between men and 
women. Abroad indeed, where women enjoyed greater con- 
sideration, a Descartes and a Leibnitz had already given 
excellent examples of such friendships, and Swift himself had 
in early life owed much to his frank and pleasant intimacy with 
the daughters of Lord Berkeley. But born in an age of idle 
gallantry and intrigue, he may be pardoned for not having 
always realized when he was sinning against the unwritten 
rules of friendship ; as he certainly did in his relations with 
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Esther Vanhomrigh, both by the flatteries he constantly 
mingled with his apparent rough sincerity, and by his general 
want of openness, These faults, patent enough in his letters, 
became yet more so in his rhyming story of Cadenus and 
Vanessa. It is all flattery, vanity, want of candour. In it he 
professes to give the history of his relations with Esther. But 
Cadenus, the “ venerable sire,” whose heart has been too engrossed 
by books and public affairs ever to admit “ Love, a guest ”—who 
has never in his life taken a woman seriously, but has sighed 
and languished, vowed and writ, 


** For pastime or to show his wit——” 


this personage is not Jonathan Swift, the hasty foolish wooer of 
Miss Waring, the writer of the immortal ‘Journal to Stella ;’ not 
the lover who has recorded how he woke with his pillow wet 
with his tears, because he had dreamed that P. P. T. was ill. 
Nor is Vanessa, the coldly forward prig in petticoats, one with 
that warm, imperious Esther Vanhomrigh, the embers of whose 
passion, for all the grey disguise of time, seem yet to burn with 
a sullen scorching heat, where they lie scattered among the 
musty pages of old books. So with the persons is the whole 
drama transformed, seen through the cold distorting medium of 
Swift’s self-conscious fancy. Yet there may be found something 
of the matter, if not the manner, of his parting interview with 
his pupil, and a fairly truthful account of his own feelings during 
the two days following Esther’s avowal, which he spent confined 
to his lodgings. Shame, disappointment, grief, he felt most 
truly for himself and her. Political chagrins became for a time 
matters of minor importance, and he thought of little else but 
Esther and her strange unhappy passion. He did not confess 
to himself that there had been a moment some two months 
back, when it had pleased him to make sure that no other man 
occupied a higher place in her heart than himself. He did 
confess that he could, if he would, have suspected his place 
there to be too high for her happiness. But no. He had 
refused to be a coxcomb, and his approaching departure had 
seemed a natural solution of the problem, if it existed. He was 
fond of saying to her that if ever she became the victim of love, 
she had only to apply to him for a cure, a certain cure in the 
case of one like herself possessed of a will and a reason. Now 
must he keep his promise; but, alas! the surgeon had a 
trembling hand. He who could so savagely carve his adversaries 
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in public, could not bear to inflict the smallest wound in private, 
even on an indifferent person, much Jess on a friend. The 
good and the evil in him were alike to be fatal to Esther. 
Vanity was for the moment silenced, but he who disbelieved in 
romantic passion had become the object of such a passion. He 
was like a man who, having always scoffed at the supernatural, 
at length has seen a ghost; behind his amazement and fear 
of the thing, there is a strange reluctant fascinated desire to see 
it again. The apparition could not have been real; he would 
like to touch it, to make sure it was a delusion. So on the 
third day Swift went round to St. James’ Street, to convince 
Esther Vanhomrigh and himself that her passion for him was a 
delusion. 

Mrs. Vanhomrigh and Molly were out. Esther appeared 
alone, cold, haughty, pale; as different as possible from the 
flushed eloquent Esther of three days ago. Swift thought to 
put them both more at ease by chatting of his health and his 
journey, but she answered him with sombre monosyllables. He 
went on to tell her that his bad head had put everything out of 
his mind, and most of all any nonsense she might have talked 
last Saturday, which indeed he had never taken seriously. But 
she brushed his pretence of misunderstanding and forgetfulness 
on one side, and with a strange unnatural calmness told him 
that if she had forfeited his esteem, she would prefer at 
whatever cost to part from him finally then and there. Yet if 
that were so, she could not but regard him as less perfectly just 
and reasonable than she had always believed, as in confessing to 
him the real state of her feelings she had only obeyed his own 
oft-repeated maxims. She had never pretended to agree with 
him in his contempt for love ; a man to whom life was prodigal 
of interests might easily spare that, but she, confined in a 
miserable narrow feminine existence, could not afford to despise 
the one good thing it offered. Being a woman she must love, 
and being his pupil she could only love what he had taught 
her to prefer. Youth, fine clothes, rank, wealth, he had taught 
her to hold cheap, and to value nothing but wit and worth. 
Where had she found these more than—so much ; as—in 
himself? And then she went on to speak of him as he had 
seemed to her, not as some women might have done, adorning 
him with a miscellany of gifts and virtues not his own, but 
painting a portrait so like, and yet so subtly flattered by the 
tich colouring of love, that Swift must have been devoid ot 
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human vanity had he not looked on it with pleasure. This was 
what in his happiest moments, he himself hoped he was. So 
from the confused protestations of inalterable esteem and 
affection with which at first he had interrupted her, he went on 
to tell her in a hundred different forms, what by some sophistry, 
he persuaded himself was true—that he had never been in love ; 
and to add what was reasonable—that he was too old now to 
begin. And the magnetism of a character stronger and more 
decided in some directions than his own, and the old habit of 
sympathy and tenderness for Essie, and also flattered vanity, 
drew him on into protestations of a warm pre-eminent friendship 
for her, not far removed from love. Yet when Mrs. Vanhomrigh 
had returned, and he had bidden them all good-bye, was it in 
sober earnest or in irony that he cried out just before he closed 
the door behind him ?— 

“You'll forget me, madams, in spite of your fine speeches. 
No matter, for I purpose to forget you every one—statesmen, 
Churchmen, women, wits, I’ll forget every one of you, when once 
I’m safe across the Channel!” 

And now he was across the Channel, but a thousand bitter 
thoughts bred in England pursued him still, and made his head 
and heart ache together. How empty and poverty-stricken 
looked the big house he must now call his home! His lodgings 
in London had been simple enough, but for three years he had 
been accustomed to frequent great houses sumptuously appointed ; 
and a certain smaller hou se, how home-like it had been! 

Yes, it was a pity P. P. T. had not had time to make her 
toilette, for she was really not looking her best in her holland 
working dress and plain cap. So it appeared to him that she 
had lost some of her beauty in these three years, which was not 
really the case. But it was not the common spell of beauty 
that had drawn and bound him to Hetty Johnson, and he 
would not much have minded its diminution, if he had not been 
conscious too of a certain mental estrangement between them. 

But P. P. T. must not know how joyless was his home-coming. 
Arm in arm, though followed by the inevitable Dingley, they 
walked from room to room, Mrs. Hetty proudly pointing out 
her clever devices for saving expense, which she knew P. D. F. R. 
did not love, though sure no one was so generous to his friends. 
At every room they entered the chill of the large empty house, 
where he must live alone, struck deeper into his soul. But 
Hetty did not guess that for all her quick wit ; he would not 
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for the world have let her guess it. No; she was “ dea’ char’ 
P. P. T.,” and “fifty thousand times dear li’ dallah,” and 
“ diverting witch,” and all the sweet familiar names ; and as he 
acted bravely the old part, he hated himself for not being in 
truth the old Poor-Dear-Fond-Rogue. By the time they had 
left the small supper-table in the big dining-parlour, Mrs, Hetty 
had quite got over her first disappointment in her friend’s 
home-coming, and sat knitting and chatting in the great elbow- 
chair, as happy and pretty as possible. It was the old chair she 
had always sat in at Laracor, and she had a long story to tell of 
how she had made that lazy impudent rascal Parvisol, the 
bailiff, see that all the geese’s down was kept the whole time the 
Doctor was away, and how in consequence there had been no 
new feather-beds to buy for the Deanery ; and besides she had 
fresh stuffed the cushions of this chair, and covered it all with 
her old chintz gown, the one with pink and red flowers on it, 
that P. D. F. R. used to like so much, did he remember ? 

“Faith, do I, P. T. On my conscience ’twas so smart it might 
have made Miss there pass for a handsome woman—in a small 
church or at a country fair, might it not, D. D.?” 

Here was an opportunity for Dingley, who had been trying 
all this while to make him see she was offended with him. 

“Sure, Mr. Dean,” she replied, pinching up her features, 
“there’s many persons in Dublin, not to speak of the country, 
that still think Mrs. Johnson extreme handsome. I have heard 
our late excellent Dean protest in this very room, that there was 
ladies made toasts of in London that could not hold a candle 
to her, and Dr. Tisdale, who knows the world, frequently pro- 
tested that Mrs. Johnson was the most elegant woman of his 
acquaintance.” 

“ Tisdale know the world !” exclaimed Swift snappishly. “Ay, 
Tisdale’s world. I'd rather know my own back-yard.” 

“Pray now, you silly D. D.,” cried Hetty, laughing and blush- 
ing with pleasure at being complimented so before P. D. F. R., 
“when was it you was seen kissing the Blarney stone ? 
As to you, Sir, you shall henceforth spare the poor Tisdale 
creature, who has not very long to live; I hear he has fallen 
into a yaller-green sickness since he heard the news of your 
Deanship’s promotion.” 

“What, doth he envy me?” asked Swift. “Tell me that 
again, little P. T. There’s one that envies me! This is mighty 
diverting, and Lord knows I want diverting.” 
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“To be sure he does, Dear Rogue, and there’s plenty of others 
that thought no great things of the Vicar of Laracor, fit to 
burst with envy at seeing the grand place he’s got. The Arch- 
bishop too must be mightily disappointed, for he was so 
positive the Queen would never give you aught worth your 
taking.” ; 

“Who was it learned you to knit, Pretty Pet?” asked Swift, 
making no reply to her observation. 

“ Mrs, Walls,” returned Hetty ; “and now I can knit stockings 
without looking at ’em and talking all the while, as you may see.” 

“ Confound Goody Walls!” he cried. “In London, you know, 
my dear, the ladies would think it uncivil to be knitting stockings 
when their gallants was courting ’em. Your click-clacking 
needles drive me distracted—or would, did they not remind the 
Poor Fond Rogue that his dearest, sweetest friend, who has 
never been absent from his mind, never, so help him, all this 
while, sits beside him again in the flesh—and may she never let 
him go away from her again, to fall into Lord knows what follies 
and miseries !” 

“Indeed, Dearest Rogue, if you was to settle in England, 
Dingley and I would not remain behind. Yet though I cannot 
help fancying you do not love to come back to poor Ireland, I 
believe in the end you will be best satisfied to stay there. Yes, 
P. D. F. R. will end by loving Ireland better than England, like 
P.P.T. ’Tis a freer place for man—which is you, and beast— 
which is me.” 

So the evening passed in affectionate trifling talk, in which it 
Hetty Johnson and her friend were often at cross-purposes, he 
alone was aware of it. And this was not owing to any dulness of 
perception on her part, but to his own self-control and careful 
tenderness. He would sooner have died than have returned 
after three long years only to wound a kind and faithful heart. 

It was past ten o’clock when Patrick lighted the lantern to 
escort the ladies back to those new lodgings on Ormond’s Quay, 
which certainly P. D. F. R. must visit to-morrow. Mrs. Johnson 
still full of exhilaration, must needs go on laughing at and 
talking to Patrick, as he headed the procession of three which / 
came out of the garden door of the Deanery. It had left off 
raining now, and up beyond the dark Cathedral tower, the thin 
clouds showed a pale blur of light where the moon was trying 
to appear. From the moment the Deanery door closed behind 
them, Mrs. Dingley, who walked last, had been endeavouring to 
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attract her friend’s attention. As they reached the narrow 
entrance of St. Patrick Street, the moon burst out, lighting up 
on one side a.long row of huddled gables nodding to their fall, 
and on the other showing the points and pinnacles of similar 
antique houses, mingled with the straight lines of some brand- 
new ones, in black relief against the sky. 

“Now, my good Patrick,” said Mrs. Dingley, “’tis plainly 
light enough for us to see the puddles on this side of the street, 
and as I have somewhat to say to Mrs. Johnson, I beg you will 
walk on the other.” 

“Lord, Dingley,” laughed Mrs. Johnson, “ what can you have 
to say to me? Nothing so pleasant, I'll be bound, as Patrick 
here, who has been playing a very great part in the world since 
we saw him last. He tells me his master was looked on as the 
greatest wit in London above stairs, but below stairs where Pat 
was, it seems they knew of a better. Come now, Patrick, con- 
tinue the story of your laced hat, which I can tell you I am in 
a prodigious hurry to see.” 

Mrs. Dingley, however, was in earnest, and Patrick diplo- 
matically retired. She had now got a letter out of the big 
pocket that hung beneath her skirt. It had been waning a hole 
there for hours. 

“Hetty child,” she said solemnly, “ I believe you have forgotten 
this letter. ‘Tis from your mother, and alas! she has very ill 
news for you.” 

“T am concerned to hear it,” replied Hetty. “The Dean had 
heard nothing on’t before he left.” 

“The Dean had heard nothing on’t |” snorted Mrs, Dingley, 
her wrath beginning to overflow ; “no, no, why should any one 
tell him, since he would be the first to know the truth on’t? 
Now prepare yourself, my poor child, for something very 
surprising.” 

“ Plague take you, D. D.,” returned Hetty, not able to think 
of anything that would incurably distress her on this happiest 
of evenings, “Be plain. You have always fifty words to one 
meaning.” 

“OQ ’tis indeed a cruel, false, perfidious conduct! I never 
could have believed it of him.” 

Hetty snatched the open letter from Dingley’s hand with an 
impatient exclamation. 

“Indeed, Hetty, you need be in no such haste. But if you 
must know what your mother says, ’tis this, She hath it from 
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a sure hand that the new Dean of St. Patrick is shortly to be 
married, the lady young and a fortin.” 

Mrs. Johnson laughed a loud, somewhat startled, but in- 
credulous laugh. 

“Good God, Dingley!” she cried, “what silly stuff is this 
you talk? I thought my mother had more sense than to write 
me these paltry inventions the Temples ever love to spread 
about Doctor Swift.” 

“You're wrong there, Esther. ’Tis no invention at all, but 
your mother had it from Mr. Erasmus Lewis, who met her 
walking in the Park, and very right she did to tell you of it.” 

“Pooh! Mr. Lewis must be in his dotage. And let me tell 
you, D. D., you take a great liberty in opening my letters. If 
you was let read P. D. F. R.’s, why, there were reasons for that. 
But now, madam, you will please leave the rest alone.” 

“Highty tighty, miss!” cried Dingley, and was silent a 
minute or so in indignation ; then she resumed, “I always knew 
no good would come of these strange ways of his and yours. I 
was sure you had better have taken Tisdale, if Dr. Swift would 
not come forward honestly, and be married like any other 
woman. What right had he to get between a pretty young 
miss and her lover, and -yet never to talk of marrying her 
himself? I have bade Mrs. Walls and Mrs. Stoyte take notice 
fifty times that I have said there was something odd and 
slippery about him, and harm would come of it, and now see 
how it’s all fallen out, just as I foretold. O, the false villain!” 

“ Dingley,” said Hetty with cold severity, “I will not hear 
you speak so unseemly of our great, our generous benefactor. 
If you cannot constrain yourself to be silent before me alone, I 
will call Patrick. You will scarce, I believe, vilify him before 
his own footman.” 

But Dingley, whose terror of Swift had alone enabled her to 
keep silence for so long, was now not to be controlled. So 
Mrs. Johnson, thrusting the unlucky letter deep into her pocket 
to read by herself, left her and crossed the road and walked 
home with Patrick. When she was retiring to rest she again 
addressed Mrs. Dingley, but only to say in a voice full of 
haughty firmness, that on no pretext whatever was she to hear 
any more of this nonsense about the Dean; who would be 
horribly angry with D. D., if it should come to his ears. 

But the grey dawn, that surprises the June night before it has’ 
well hushed the world, found a candle still burning in a certain 
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upper room on Ormond’s Quay, and a woman, very pale between 
the blackness of her loosened hair and the whiteness of her 
pillow, writing, writing in bed. The two letters she wrote were 
both short, and one, that to her mother, simple ; the other, to 
Mr. Erasmus Lewis, was diplomatic and took a great deal of 
thought. The ingenuous Mr. Ford had talked to her about 
these Vanhomrighs the last time that he was in Dublin, and in 
consequence she had asked about them next time she wrote to 
P, D. F. R.; but though it was plain her friend was constantly 
at their house, he had said nothing in reply, except that they 
moved in the best society. Now, under pretence of rebuking 
Mr. Lewis for putting materials for gossip about the Dean into 
the hands of any one, especially one like her mother, connected 
with the Témple family, she managed very cleverly to draw him 
on the subject of the Vanhomrighs. She had finished before it 
was broad daylight, but she could not sleep. She lay staring 
wide-awake, reflecting how frightfully she would look to-morrow 
after her unwonted vigil, and how foolish it was to think twice 
of this nonsense about her poor dearest fondest Rogue. Yet 
still she thought not twice, but many times about it. 

And the same dawn, creeping in at the tall windows of the 
Deanery, found the large bed so carefully stuffed for the Dean 
with the feathers of those Laracor geese, empty and undisturbed. 
But as the grey light filtered through the thin curtains of the 
dining-parlour, and a dying candle flared up for a moment as 
though to meet it, there was visible the form of a man seated in 
the large chintz-covered elbow-chair. His face was hidden, for 
he sat huddled up and bowed across the arm of the chair; and 
whether he slept, or merely lay quiescent in a dull stupor of 
misery, following on some more active suffering or despair, no 
one could have said. But the next morning, when the 
neighbours hastened to pay their respects to the new Dean, the 
Dean was sick and would see no one, absolutely no one. 


CHAPTER XI. 


All the high red-cushioned pews in St. Patrick’s were well 
occupied on the day when Dr. Swift was to be installed. It 
was principally harmless curiosity and love of assisting at what- 
ever was going forward in the town that drew together this 
crowd of respectable people ; but the curiosity of all could 
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not be considered harmless. For Swift, whom Dublin was here- 
after to deify, was at this time unpopular. The fact was 
accounted for partly by his secession from the Whig party 
which predominated there, partly by his marked individuality. 
It is said that some very humble and remote connections of 
ours all wag their tails the same way, and that if one appears 
who wags it in another direction, he is immediately torn to 
pieces by his fellows. Certainly Swift, figuratively speaking, 
wagged his tail in quite the opposite way to most of his fellows. 
Besides, as plain Vicar of Laracor he had wrung from the 
Government by his personal influence a concession for the Irish 
Church which several of the bishops had failed to obtain. This 
naturally made him an object of suspicion to his superiors, nor 
did the lower clergy love him better. 

Not only was the Cathedral full, but a group of idlers had 
assembled in the porch. Those who sat at the lower end of the 
church became aware that there was something of unusual 
interest passing out there. Every one seemed pressing round 
the large board on which parish notices usually figured ; there 
was a muttering, as of something being deciphered more or less 
slowly by various readers, and a hum of subdued talk and 
laughter. The crowd increased, and several gentlemen from 
within went to add themselves to it. A large sheet of manu- 
script had been pinned up to the board; it was verse, and 
written in a somewhat crabbed hand, so that it could not easily 
be read. But aman jumping up on a bench just below began 
to read fluently, in a voice more loud than decorous : 


“ To-day this temple gets a Dean, 
Of parts and fame uncommon ; 
Used both to pray and to profane, 
To serve both God and Mammon. 


“ This place he got by wit and rhime 
And many ways most odd ; 
And might a bishop be in time, 
Did he believe in God. 


“For High-Churchmen and policy, 
He swears, he prays most hearty ; 
But would pray back again to be 
A Dean of any party.” 


At about this point there was a flutter among the people at 
his back, who became aware that the new Dean, preceded by 
his vergers, had arrived unobserved, and was waiting for a 
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passage to be made through them. The crowd shrunk back on 
each side as quickly as their number and the narrow space per- 
mitted, but the reader continued with some yet more scurrilous 
lines, though several pulled the skirts of his coat. Then one ot 
the vergers touched him with his mace, enjoining silence. 





“Nay, nay, we'll hear the last verse,” he cried impudently, 
and turning round repeated ful! in Swift’s face: 
































“ Look down, St. Patrick, look, we pray 
On thine own church and steeple ; 
Convert thy Dean on this great day, 
Or else God help the people !” 


But as he ended his voice faltered, for Swift’s eye caught his. 

“Reach down yonder paper,” said the new Déan, in a subdued 
but imperious tone, pointing to the notice-board. The man 
slowly removed the intrusive document. 

“Tear it up,” said the Dean. It was done. 

“Smaller,” he commanded. The man quailed and obeyed. 
When it was strewn on the ground in fragments : 

“Go!” thundered the Dean. He passed on, while the reader 
of the lampoon, jumping hastily down, took to his heels and fled 
away down St. Patrick Street faster than the hunted hare. 

The Dean afterwards wrote to Esther Vanhomrigh : “ I thought 
I should have died of discontent, and was horribly melancholy 
while they were installing me.” But this profound disgust and 
depression were not visible on his calm and dignified countenance 
as he walked up the aisle ; though Mrs. Johnson, who saw him 
now for the first time since the evening of his arrival, was dis- 
tressed to observe that it bore only too strong witness to the 
genuineness of the illness which had confined him to his room 
‘for some days. To her the position he was to fill was far from 
appearing so contemptible as it did to his London friends, and 
it was with a thrill of pride that she watched his stately figure 
pass up the aisle, and finally take possession of the official stall. 
Swift too, looking down on the confused crowd of faces, which 
he believed more definitely hostile than for the most part they 
were, was glad to catch sight of a certain familiar pair of velvet- 
brown eyes, shining there as kind and true as ever. 

No sooner was the Dean installed than he began to fee 
again the enmity of Archbishop King, who had already threat- 
ened to have him deprived for his delay in taking possession of 
his office. His predecessor, who had been his friend, but was 
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like most people, easily affected by the popular likes and dis- 
likes, took no trouble to smooth his way with his subordinates ; 
nor did he assist Swift with the pecuniary burden of the new 
house, that he did not want, and the large debt upon it which he 
must pay out of a scanty income. His Chapter made no secret 
of their intention to put themselves in opposition to him. Such 
a state of things has been successfully faced by many men, and 
was so later by Swift himself, but in that summer of 1713 he 
had no heart for it, and literally fled. Early in July he wrote 
to Essie from Laracor ; “I staid but a fortnight in Dublin, very 
sick, and returned not one visit of a hundred that were made 
me ; but all to the Dean and none to the Doctor. I am riding 
here for life, and I think I am somewhat better. I hate the 
thoughts of Dublin, and prefer a field-bed and an earthen floor 
before the great house there, which they say is mine.” Yes, he 
was very sick—sick not merely of disappointed ambition and 
friendship, but sick of the frustration of nobler, wider hopes. 
He had ideals of patriotism and incorruptibility, which 
though commonplace enough to a later generation, seemed 
Utopian to his contemporaries. When he joined the Tory 
party, he, the keen dissector of human nature, was deceived 
by his own hopes and the mouthings of a Bolingbroke, into 
mistaking that intriguing mountebank and his colleagues for 
statesmen and patriots. The awakening had been bitter ; yet 
he had remained personally loyal to them. Even his disap- 
pointment at the unwillingness or inability of his friends to 
promote him in the Church was justifiable. He had slaved for 
them as a journalist and as an unrecognized member of the 
Government, and as he had declined money-gifts and all that 
savoured of corruption and dependence, he had received nothing 
for his services. His character was high, his piety was sincere, 
and if it was somewhat cold, why, the Christianity of the day 
was everywhere aspiring to transform itself from a religion into a 
philosophy: so that there was no reasonable objection to giving 
him the sort of promotion he desired. Yet he had got nothing 
but exile. All these things had been a severe strain upon his 
health, and first at Dublin and afterwards at Laracor he suffered 
from repeated attacks of his usual illness—“a bad head,” At 
such times he would see no one, not even P.P.T. Butin spite of 
the gloom that overshadowed him, the whole cause of which was 
known only to himself, he made touching efforts to be cheerful 
in her company, and to treat her with the old tenderness. Nor 
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did he ever rebuke her now, in the tremendous way she had 
been accustomed to from her childhood. She flitted between 
Trim and Dublin, where she superintended the practical details 
of his affairs. Hetty Johnson had a quick intelligence, but the 
very malleability of her mind, which had enabled it to take the 
stamp of Swift’s, had made her also susceptible to the influences 
of the last few years, which had been spent with companions of 
a very different calibre. She had never followed the course of 
politics, having been brought up by Swift in his less political 
days, and having perhaps taken too seriously his theoretical 
dislike to political ladies. So the harassed politician, devouring 
his London budgets, could not turn to her for the intelligent 
sympathy and discussion to which another had accustomed 
him. But this division, which time had made, time could have 
remedied and that quickly, had it not been for a deeper cause 
of estrangement between them. Hetty had too much penetra- 
tion to be wholly deceived by his studied tenderness. If she 
was all to him that she had once been, he could not be so in- 
consolable on returning to her society, under whatever circum- 
stances. Was Ambition her only rival? Swift was, as she well 
knew, more than cautious, he was secretive about his corre- 
spondence, but once on riding over unusually early from Trim 
to Laracor, she had found his library empty and a letter slipped 
from his writing-desk onto the floor. It was a long letter in a 
bold hand that she had not supposed a woman’s, but as she 
replaced it on the desk, she could not help seeing the large clear 
signature: Esther Vanhomrigh, Funr. For a moment she 
felt a temptation to read it—but no ; if she could not have his 
heart she could at any rate be worthy of it. She blushed to 
find herself on the verge of really acting that part of the jealous 
woman that Swift had years ago most unjustly accused her or 
acting. After this she made a timid and vain attempt to 
extract some statement about the Vanhomrighs from him. Mr. 
Erasmus Lewis delayed -awhile to answer her letter. The 
lawyer and the friend of Swift strove in his bosom with the 
loyal and chivalrous admirer of Mrs. Johnson. At length he 
wrote in a somewhat vague and unsatisfactory style, admitting 
that he had informed her mother of a certain report about the 
Dean of St. Patrick’s, the truth of which he was far from 
vouching for, and that he personally knew the good Dean to be 
on terms of great intimacy with the lady mentioned, but—then 
followed a great many buts. Finally he adjured Mrs. Johnson 
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to be hoped that next year, when his circumstances were easier, 
the enviable Dean would lead a certain fair lady of Dublin to 
the altar, and then these foolish little scandals would be for- 
gotten. Strange to say, Hetty felt no inclination to mention it 
to the Dean. She was excessively reserved and not at all impul- 
sive, and her affection for Swift did not preclude a certain awe 
of him. It would have been an effort to her alike to express 
her feelings and to face his anger. She had long ago given him 
her word to leave him absolutely unannoyed by claims of hers 
to marriage, or to any control over his actions and associates ; 
and her word, as he had often pleased her by observing, was in- 
violable. Yet for all that she did not meekly accept his conduct 
towards her. At best he had been guilty of deception, for 
while professing to take her frankly behind the scenes of his 
London life, he had kept secret from her an important passage 
in it. She read over several of his journals, and replaced them 
in her desk with a bitter smile. She who was over-quick to 
criticise others, had never before criticised her Great Man, whom 
she was used to honour before the world had recognized him as 
such. So while she said nothing, the iron was entering into her 
soul, and she became less and less responsive to Swift’s playful 
or melancholy tenderness. In the state of dull melancholia 
into which he had fallen, it was an effort to him to show a 
personal interest in any human creature, and he felt naturally 
aggrieved when his efforts did not seem appreciated. It never 
occurred to him to suppose that Hetty knew or suspected his 
intimacy with Esther Vanhomrigh. He would have said that 
to be angry and say nothing, especially on such a subject, was 
not within the power of a female. He did not doubt her love, 
but he blamed the coldness of her disposition. And sometimes 
alone in the evening, when his melancholy deepened with the 
shadows, when he roamed among his willows in a weary empti- 
ness of thought, while the moon’s silver sickle or ruddy sphere 
floated up through the purple of the summer twilight,—sometimes 
he seemed to hear the passionate music of a rich young voice, 
crying again and again, “I worship, I adore, I love you,” and to 
feel as it were the warmth of a kiss flitting over his hand. Who 
else had ever loved him like that ? 

All this time his political friends in England were clamouring 
for his return. They might be a little weary of his predomi- 
nance when he was there, but now he was gone they were 
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scattered before their enemies as sheep having no shepherd. 
The internal quarrels of the Ministry had passed all bounds. 
One morning early in October, at least half-a-dozen letters 
arrived by the same post, adjuring him by every tie of patriotism, 
honour, friendship, to take ship immediately for England. Most 
important among them was a letter from Bolingbroke, in which 
he distinctly promised to break the Ministry, unless Swift 
returned at once to chain up the Dragon, as they called Lord 
Oxford. 

By five o’clock that evening he was on board the old Royal 
Anne, and alive again after months of suspended animation. 
“The Archbishop will burst with rage when he hears on’t,” he 
thought, and smiled grimly. Only a few more days, and he 
would be in the thick of the fight again, more powerful, more 
feared, more sought after than ever, the champion of his friends, 
the terror of his foes. What a change from standing on the 
moral pillory of Dublin, where any one was free to throw a 
rotten egg at him, because his position forbade retaliation! The 
last time he had sailed from that shore he had felt as though * 
his heart-strings were fastened to it, to one spot on it, where a 
beautiful woman stood smiling bravely and waving a handker- 
chief; and as the ship dropped out with the tide, they had 
seemed to strain almost to breaking-point. Now, when he had 
leisure to think of her it would be with a mingled pang of 
remorse and injured affection; but for the moment he could 
only watch with feelings of unmixed joy, the twinkling lights 
and mountain shores of Ireland fading against the fading sunset, 
and delight to feel the first bound of the ship, that announced 
she had slipped into the Channel out of the quiet waters of the 
Ray. 


(To be continued.) 








SPRING THOUGHTS. 


My England, island England, such leagues and leagues away, 
It’s years since I was with thee, when April wanes to 
May :— 


Years since I saw the primrose, and watched the brown 
hillside 

Put on white crowns of blossom and blush like April’s 
bride ; 


Years since I heard thy skylark, and caught the throbbing 
note 


Which all the soul of springtide sends through the blackbird’s 
throat. 


Oh England, island England, if it has been my lot 
To live long years in alien lands, with men who love thee 
not, 


I do but love thee better who know each wind that blows, 
The wind that slays the blossom, the wind that buds the 
rose, 


The wind that shakes the knotty mast and keeps the topsail 
furled, 

The wind that braces nerve and arm to battle with the 
world: 


I love thy moss-deep grasses, thy great untortured trees, 
The cliffs that wall thy havens, the weed-scents of thy seas, 


The dreamy river reaches, the quiet English homes, 
The milky path of sorel down which the springtide comes. 
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Oh land so loved through length of years, so tended and 
caressed, 

The land that never stranger wronged nor foeman dared to 
waste, 


Remember those thou speedest forth round all the world, 
to be, 


Thy witness to the nations, thy warders on the sea! 


And keep for those who leave thee and find no better 
place, 


The olden smile of welcome, the unchanged mother-face ! 


RENNELL RODD. 
ATHENS, 1890, 








THE FIGHTING POWER OF THE NAVY. 


vw 


THE Naval Exhibition, to be opened on May 2, will form an 
admirable object-lesson of our position among the great nations. 
The power of Great Britain, like that of Tyre and Carthage of 
old, depends upon her maritime supremacy, which enables her to 
secure the safe transport of the great sea-borne wealth, including 
the food and raw material supplies, that have been aptly termed 
by Admiral Lord Alcester the life-blood of this country. The 
strength and influence of the Empire mainly rest upon the 
personnel and matériel of the Navy, which should not only be of 
the highest degree of excellence in every detail, but should also 
be sufficient in quantity to efficiently protect our invaluable 
commerce, and to safeguard every portion of Her Majesty’s 
widely-extended dominions. The comparisons which are often 
made with the naval preparations of other nations would be very 
misleading, were we not to bear in mind that the war fleets of 
France, Russia, and some other countries can scarcely be 
considered—as Admiral of the Fleet, Sir Thomas Symonds, 
pointed out—a necessity in their case, but in ours the very 
existence of this Empire depends upon the power and efficiency 
of its fleet. 

When recently addressing the meeting of Naval Architects over 
which he presided, the Earl of Ravensworth dwelt upon the value 
of independent criticism outside the Legislature, and the impor- 
tance of discussion “on the vital question of our naval supremacy,” 
and said that “it would be an evil day for England when she 
ceased to rely upon her own resources to carry on her trade” and 
depended upon neutrals. Lord Brassey followed the President’s 
sensible address with a comprehensive paper on “The Future 
Policy of Warship Building,” in which he stated that, “the 
twofold duty of the navy was, defence against invasion and 
protection of commerce, which would be best secured by placing 
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British squadrons in face of the enemy... . By this offensive 
defence we barred the only possible line of attack in the most 
effective way.” This perfectly agrees with what General 
Collinson, R.E., said in the theatre of the Royal United Service 
Institution, that her navy was England’s right arm, and should 
be used to strike an enemy so hard as to beat him down by the 
power of our “ attack.” 

Besides the strength necessary in personnel and matériel to 
take immediate action on the first indication of hostilities, it is 
essential to the security of our shores and commerce that every 
preparation should be made for the prompt mobilization of our 
fleet, in order to bring the whole power of our navy into move- 
ment, and with such effect, as to strike heavily even in the most 
distant portions of our Empire. Speaking on this point in regard 
to our Australasian Colonies, General Sir Bevan Edwards said at 
the Royal Colonial Institute, that the “only true defence ” of our 
vast Empire lay in “ offensive warfare,” which was the power to 
attack the enemy, capture and destroy his ships, seizing his naval 
bases and coaling stations. To perform these duties, our officers 
and seamen, although excellent in quality, are numerically 
insufficient to meet the requirements of a great war, and their 
comparative paucity renders the navy unequal to the vast 
expansion which is so important on a sudden outbreak of 
hostilities. At such a time, the quick manning of many warships 
and immediate protection to our widely-spread mercantile vessels 
would be of the highest consequence. 

The First Lord of the Admiralty, who has already vigorously 
pushed forward the much-needed increase in the number of 
warships, has, in his statement on the Naval Estimates for 1891-2, 
expressed his earnest desire to steadily increase also, the personnel 
of the navy, which stood at 62,600 in March 1889. It has now, 
he said, “reached 68,800 ; and I propose to raise it to 71,000 this 
year, and gradually to work up in subsequent years to a total of 
75,000.” In view of the war preparations, large reserves, and the 
unsettled state of some countries, it seems very desirable not to 
delay raising the naval personnel to the full strength of 75,000; 
nor are recent events, or the speech of the late Italian Premier, 
“on the possibility of war coming as a surprise this year,” 
without significance. 

The important position which in the event of hostilities is 
intended to be occupied by the Naval Reserve, has been brought 
into prominence by the First Lord’s further statement, that the 
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“armament for fifty merchant cruisers is provided in our dock- 
yards at home and abroad, and the complements of these ships 
must mainly be provided from the Mercantile Marine. The 
Royal Naval Reserve therefore constitutes a larger portion of our 
system of naval defence than at first sight is apparent.” 

The captains, officers, seamen, and stokers, of this reserve, if 
properly drilled to their guns—which are not yet mounted— 
would be valuable in drawing the Royal more closely to the 
Mercantile Marine, which would greatly facilitate the interchange 
of information and the conveyance of necessary supplies to our 
war fleets. This reserve would also be of great value in rendering 
towing and other assistance to our warships, when either 
temporarily or entirely disabled. 

The trained seamen-gunners, who would be needed to 
complete the war complements of the fifty subsidized steamers— 
intended to be converted into cruisers on the declaration of 
war—could not be withdrawn from the Royal Navy without 
injury to its rapid mdgbilization ; nor could the necessary skilled 
men be obtained from the slow steamers and sailing ships 
which might be laid up, as such men would, with very few 
exceptions, be unaccustomed to handle guns. Even the officers 
and men of the fifty steamers have been hitherto deprived of the 
means of instruction, owing to their armaments being left on 
shore ; but to safely load and discharge the new guns, and to 
manipulate their delicate breech-closing appliances under fire, 
would require a considerable amount of previous practice. 

Russia, with her comparatively small naval advantages, has in 
this matter given us an excellent example, both in the instruction 
she has given to the officers and crews, and in the arming of the 
merchant vessels she has prepared for warfare. England, in 
addition to placing their armaments on board the fifty strengthened 
steamers on the Admiralty list, and training their reserve men, 
might supply similar quick-firing guns and ammunition to firms 
of high standing having fast ocean steamers under their control, 
and which, like the late Sir W. Pearce, the founder of the}Cape 
line, and the management of the Union Steam Fleet of New 
Zealand, are desirous of securing their own vessels from capture, 
and likewise of aiding in the conservation of the commerce of 
our Empire. Several of the New Zealand seamen were, four or 
five years since—when mercantile armaments were being con- 
sidered—desirous of enrolling themselves in an Imperial Naval 
Volunteer Force, and hoped such would be formed, as they 
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wanted to keep in closer union with the Mother-country. 
Docks have been already made in our Australasian Colonies, as 
well as in the Dominion of Canada, and there are likewise ample 
supplies both of coal and oil, with abundant provisions at their 
principal ports. 

What is now required to strengthen and consolidate England’s 
naval power is that all her ports, coaling and other stations 
should—as the late Governor of New Zealand, Sir W. Jervois, 
R.E., advocates—be placed under the undivided control of the 
Admiralty, who now direct the fleets which would have both to 
protect and rest upon these ports as bases of operation during 
war. Such concentration would secure that solidarity of force 
which is so essential for promptness of action; and were the 
Marine Artillerymen to be augmented, and to garrison our sea 
ports and coaling stations, they would be in close touch with the 
regulars and volunteers on the land side, and with the coast- 
guards and life-boat crews on the sea side. The employment 
of Marines would also greatly facilitate the carrying out of the 
telephonic and telegraphic communication, which the Marquis of 
Hartington, the Right Hon. W. H. Smith, and Sir E. Birkbeck 
stated to be so important a means of lessening wrecks and 
saving lives along our shores; and would likewise, in case 
of hostilities, be essential for the transmission of orders and 
information to our ships and stations. Rapid communication 
at such a time would greatly facilitate the making of needful 
preparations for at once following up and attacking enemies, 
and would thus materially conduce to securing the blessings 
of that lengthened peace which all our war preparations are 
intended to conserve. A special advantage which would be 
gained by the employment of Marines—who are equally as 
useful when forming part of the complement of ships as 
they are on land—for garrisoning our ports and coaling- 
stations, is, that exchanges could be easily effected between 
the Marines doing duty afloat and those on shore; and this 
arrangement would admit of the constant renewal of the 
garrisons at unhealthy stations by Marines from on board 
war vessels. 

In the foregoing, I have endeavoured to show that— 

1. The naval personnel is excellent in quality, but needs 

augmentation. 

2. The reserves upon which our fleets might need to draw 
heavily, should be increased, and also instructed in the 
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use of weapons, so as to be ready for service whenever 
called upon. 

3. The present reserves should be further strengthened by the 
creation of an Imperial Naval Volunteer Force, which 
would, so to speak, be joining hands with our seafaring 
brethren in the Dominion of Canada and in Australasia, 
as well as throughout all Her Majesty’s widely-extended 
maritime possessions. 

4. The ports and coaling-stations at home and abroad should 

be garrisoned by Marine artillerymen, and every means 

should be taken to secure close communication between 
the Royal and Mercantile services, as well as between 
the Government of this country and its Dependencies. 


MATERIEL OF THE NAVY, COMPRISING SHIPS AND THEIR 
ARMAMENTS. 


Battle-ships. — Great speed and coal endurance, numerous 
water-tight bulkheads with high freeboard, well-distributed 
armour and trustworthy guns, are the requirements for rendering 
our battle-ships efficient supports to the cruisers guarding our 
extensive commerce, and for protecting the coasts and coaling- 
stations of Her Majesty’s dominions from hostile attacks. These 
requirements have been too much disregarded, and vessels have 
been built which do not combine the above highly important sea- 
keeping qualities, and which as regards speed, will consequently 
—to borrow Admiral Mayne’s simile—be often unable to catch 
their hare. The great importance of high speed may be seen 
from the following example. A battle-ship with a sustained sea 
speed of twenty knots would catch a fifteen-knot enemy who 
was ten miles off when sighted, in two hours ; whereas, with a 
speed of sixteen knots it would take her ten hours to overtake 
this enemy ; but were the weather to become dark or misty, 
our sixteen-knot ship would be likely to miss her foe, after 
perhaps nine hours of heavy coal consumption, through driving 
ahead as fast as possible. 

In nearly all naval operations speed is very valuable, but the 
greater portion of our battle-ships are slower than some of those 
now being built by Foreign Powers ; and even in our recently 
built Admirals, speed and coal capacity have been sacrificed to 
mounting over-heavy ordnance, and in covering with massive 
armour the complicated hydraulic pumping and steam gear 
needed for working them, which is almost certain to fail in a 
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prolonged ehgagement. These guns are untrustworthy as to en- 
durance, and are certain to bend on becoming heated ; yet to 
enable such monsters to be carried and to fire over the deck, the 
free-board of the Admirals has been kept so low, that these 
weapons could not Se efficiently fought, either in a head sea or 
in any heavy weather. This was proved by the Rodney's be- 
haviour when off the north coast of Scotland. Carrying so 
much top-weight of turrets, barbettes and guns tends to deep 
rolling—as well as to shipping heavy seas—which both militates 
against accuracy of fire and likewise exposes ship’s bottoms to be 
penetrated by shell and causes dangerous explosions amongst 
the machinery and crew. To balance these heavy weights placed 
comparatively high above the water-level, ballasting becomes a 
necessity, but the disadvantage of such dead-weight is very 
apparent in the case of the Zhunderer, which recently required 
450 tons of scrap iron to be cemented into her bottom to 
render her sufficiently stable with her new machinery. The 
addition of this ballast will not addtothe Thunderer’s strength of 
bottom, but will, by considerably increasing her immersion 
and lowering her previously low Monitor freeboard, prove a 
serious disadvantage if fighting her guns in a sea-way ; and by 
reducing her speed, will necessarily militate against quick 
manceuvring and effectively using that formidable naval weapon, 
the ram. 

High speed combined with water-tight divisions of the bottom, 
and the due distribution of armour, which are so essential to the 
fighting power and safety of battle-ships, and to the preservation 
of the lives of their crews, have been pointed out by Admiral 
of the Fleet Sir Thos. Symonds to be in great measure lacking 
in our older ironclads, which are therefore classed by him as 
obsolete. The persistent efforts of this experienced admiral, 
supported by Sir G. P. Hornby and other of our ablest officers, 
have already been of great national service, by proving the 
necessity for a greater number of powerful vessels than are 
now in course of construction for completion by 1894. Sir 
Thomas has recently given as a further reason for not slackening 
our efforts, that we have at present “only twelve really modern 
battle-ships,” and that the remainder of our seventy-seven are so 
deficient in the necessary subdivision of bottom for preserving 
flotation if wounded in action, and so defective on other points— 
including speed—as to be ill-suited to combine with the modern 


twelve in naval warfare. He therefore urges a further increase of 
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carefully designed ironclads. Lord Brassey takes a similar view 
as to the necessity for increase, and speaks of the advantage of 
having the opinion of experts when new ships are being designed, 
and considers “ that in the five years ensuing upon the completion 
of the Hamilton programme, expenditure must be maintained 
not far below its present level for armour-clads and cruisers.” 

As regards the eight 14,500 ton first-class battle-ships, and the 
two second-class of 10,500 tons now building or completing under 
the special vote of £ 20,000,000, the particulars which have been 
published respecting the two latter indicate a very great improve- 
ment upon the Admiral type. The twelve inches thickness of 
steel which is to form the belt of the Centurion and Barfleur, and 
the five-inch thickness of steel rising from the belt to protect the 
broadside guns and gunners, is a considerable advance in the direc- 
tion of covering thehull more evenly with armour, instead of wasting 
massive plating upon the protection of the machinery for working 
monster weapons. Moderate sized ordnance of twenty-nine tons 
weight, which can be readily worked by hand—the training only 
being effected by steam—are to be mounted in pairs in the 
forward and after turrets of the Centurion and Barfleur, which 
will greatly simplify their gunnery arrangements, and enable the 
powerful hydraulic pumping gear, which is of 2000 horse power 
in the Victoria, with its heavy drain upon the boilers and steam- 
pipes, to be dispensed with. 

Guns of twenty-nine tons weight can probably be fired right 
forward over a strengthened forecastle from the tops of 
barbettes, but ordnance of sixty-seven tons cannot be discharged 
ahead, either in the Wile or Trafalgar, when laid horizontally, 
without destroying their decks. <A single discharge ahead from 
one of the latter’s guns, although fired at an elevation of 33°, 
greatly damaged her deck, and injured the beams and stanchions 
which support it, and somewhat similar damage was occasioned 
to another battle-ship by firing a forty-five ton gun. Leaks in 
other ships have also been caused by firing their heavy ordnance 
with full charges. 

The means of improvement are simple, and need not occasion 
much expense, for the 67 and 110-ton ordnance, with their 
hydraulic pumping gear, could be relegated to Portsmouth or 
other shore defences, where they would look formidable. The 
long quick-firing guns of only 4'7 inches diameter of bore, which 
now form the main-deck batteries of the Vile and 7rafalgar, are 
quite as much out of place as the monster ordnance mounted — 
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above their upper decks; for the broadside—off which hotly- 
contested fights will usually occasion, or at least, finish—should 
be provided with short quick-firing guns of large bore, to discharge 
shells containing good-sized bursting charges. 

Nearly all the battle-ships of Foreign Powers are unprotected 
above their armour-belts, and as the destructive effect of shells 
when fired against unarmoured sides is generally calculated as 
the sguare of the weights of their bursting charges, the advantage 
of firing shells of large diameter and capacity, which will blow up 
the decks and disable the guns and gunners of our enemies, is 
very manifest. 





EFFECTS OF SHELL FIRE. 


During the war now in progress in Chili, a single heavy shell 
—probably of seven inches diameter—fired from the Blanco 
Encelada of the insurgent naval force, struck the Government 
tug Florence and’ blew her out of the water, her crew of seventeen 
being either killed or drowned ; her companion torpedo-boat was 
also knocked to pieces by the O’ Higgins, which in return was 
pierced bya shell from the forts of Valparaiso, and then the 
striking of a second shell caused the bursting of a gun on her 
quarter-deck, When the smoke cleared away, the deck of the 
O’ Higgins was found to be literally torn out, nine of her guns 
disabled, and twelve of her crew to be blown to atoms. 

This serious damage by shells coincides with that occasioned 
to unarmoured ships at Lissa and also in the American Civil War, 
and previously to the Turks at Sinope, clearly indicating the 
necessity which exists for protecting both guns and gunners in 
modern warfare. Even the tops of ships are now supplied with 
explosive projectiles for the purpose of sweeping away or 
destroying everything on the upper decks of foes. 

The great advantages of armoured ships over those without 
plating in fighting power, indicates the importance of increasing 
our fleet by the addition of ironclads, as was suggested by 
Admiral Mayne, M.P., in the discussion upon Sir G. P. Hornby’s 
address at the London Chamber of Commerce; a suggestion 
which met with the support of the meeting and likewise of the 
naval members of “the House,” as well as with that of our most 
experienced officers. When considering the importance of thus 
augmenting our war ships, it should be borne in mind that our 
small ironclads and cruisers are more likely to meet the largest 
and most powerful vessels of an enemy than his smaller and 
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slower ships, and that therefore it would be desirable for our 
second and third class vessels to move in squadrons; but a 
14,500 ton armour-clad ought to be well able to play the ré/e 
of the Merrimac, and by her speed to overtake, and by her ram 
and guns to overpower, all hostile ships she might fall in with. 
Should 14,500 tons displacement with well-arranged guns, and 
equally well-distributed armour protection, not prove a sufficient 
size of ship to support a high and long-sustained speed—which 
necessitates a large fuel supply—it would be better to go to 
15,000 or 16,000 tons of displacement ; for efficiency is of far 
greater importance than first cost, and there is a growing con- 
viction of the superiority in offensive and defensive power to be 
gained by large size, and the advantage derived from such 
concentration of force. A large fast ship, properly strengthened 
by armour and all other modern arrangements and appliances, 
could overtake and sink, by means of her ram and guns, anything 
now afloat, but be herself unsinkable by the attacks of weaker 
enemies, and it is in this light that the value of a greatly increased 
size of war ship becomes so apparent. 





CRUISERS. 


The Blake and Blenheim are at present the only cruisers which 
have the high speed and coal endurance needed for the protec- 
tion of our extended commerce, and it will certainly be found, 
should hostilities break out, that the smallness of the coal supply 
of our other cruisers will greatly militate against their power to 
efficiently guard the coasts of Her Majesty's dominions, and 
likewise protect our long lines of merchant traders. 

So difficult seems to be considered the giving of the necessary 
amount of protection to secure our commerce with our present 
war fieet, that even Lord Brassey expressed his fears that 
“We must anticipate a considerable transfer of tonnage” to 
another flag in case of war. 

Such a transfer would be a heavy blow to the prestige and 
likewise to the maritime power of this Empire, and should be 
altogether prevented by a suitable augmentation of the number 
of fast and powerful battle-ships and cruisers ; but to increase 
the latter class by removing fifty of our speediest merchantmen 
from their carrying trade in the event of hostilities, would be 
suicidal; for at such a time these steamers would be doubly 
valuable to maintain our food and other necessary supplies. To 
secure the carriage of these supplies in sufficient quantity every 
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one of our fast mercantile ships would be urgently needed, which 
brings into prominence the great importance of encouraging the 
attainment of very high ocean speeds, by allocating all mail and 
other contracts to the owners of such vessels as the two of 
14,000 tons each, which are, it is said, being constructed by the 
Cunard Company for rapid voyages to and from the United 
States. The advantages derived from the subsidy given for the 
merchant vessels on the Admiralty List are, that they have been 
strengthened by collision bulkheads and other arrangements 
which will enable them to steam quickly across the Atlantic, 
with little fear of being sunk by a shot or two from an enemy, 
or of sharing the recent fate of the Jowa from colliding with an 
icefield. These vessels only require their guns to be mounted 
under the command of captains enrolled in the Reserve, to be of 
great use in accustoming our merchant sailors to handle weapons 
of war, and perhaps to take a pleasure in learning to shoot. 


COALING AT SEA. 


Supplying our ships with fuel so as to enable them to keep on 
their stations for long periods, will under present conditions be a 
very difficult matter, for not only are the colliers of such slow 
speed, that they required to be towed by our war ships to keep 
in company during the late manceuvres, but there is the further 
drawback of the want’ of smooth water unless under the lee of 
land, which seems to be necessary for transhipping coals without 
any danger of damage. The constant need of re-coaling, owing 
to the smallness of the quantity stowed in their bunkers, would 
greatly militate against the employment of our small torpedo 
cruisers to accompany squadrons; and still more against the 
torpedo boats—which are to be nursed by the Vulcan and Hecla 
—but appear likely to soon fall in our estimation—as they have 
already done in that of French—and to be relegated to the 
defence of harbours or coaling stations. 

The over-valuing the effective power of locomotive torpedoes 
has led to placing them for discharge from the unarmoured 
sides of our battle-ships and cruisers ; where from their liability 
to explode, and certainty of doing so if hit by an enemy’s shot or 
shell, they seriously endanger the crews of our own vessels. It 
is in fact doubtful, whether these Whitehead torpedoes at all 
repay the risk run in charging them with gun-cotton—which 
requires careful damping—and firing them even from the under- 
water tubes of battleeships and cruisers, 
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The experience gained by the Polyphemus’ attack upon a 
strong boom defence, supported by torpedo boats on the inside 
—the whole of which she broke through in mimic warfare— 
showed that at her rate of steaming, every one of the many 
Whitehead torpedoes fired, failed to strike her sides, being 
thrown off by the reflex waves. Her speed at that time was 
seventeen knots, but with the larger war ships circling round in the 
endeavour to ram, and passing each other at high speeds during 
action, the difficulty of effective torpedo discharges—owing to 
the quick movement and larger reflex waves—would be still 
greater, 


OIL FUEL. 


Having regard to the small quantity of coal carried not only 
by our torpedo boats and torpedo vessels, but also by our 
cruisers, it would be of great advantage if oil could be safely 
substituted for coal, as it could be easily pumped through light 
hoses at sea; and the use of oil would be of very much more 
importance for our sea-keeping ships than for those of any 
Foreign Power with much less commerce to protect. 

The lengthened experiments carried out by Admiral Jasper 
Selwyn appeared to show, that burning oil instead of coal would 
more than double the steaming power of our fleet; and it 
seemed probable, had these experiments been continued on an 
enlarged scale, that just as steel armour had been toughened 
by the admixture of nickel, and other metals have been lately 
much improved, so a non-explosive mixture might be added to 
oil, which would render it less liable to ignition from an enemy’s 
shell-fire than the coal now carried. 

A demonstration of the value of liquid oil fuel took place on 
the 8th and oth of April at the works of the Metal Reduction 
Syndicate in Patricroft, before a large number of experts, and 
the result of the comparisons made between the burning of oil 
and coal was 2} times to 1 in favour of the former; but in well- 
set boilers in Russia, where, says the Manchester Guardian, it 
had in 4000 cases supplanted coal, the oil had the superiority of 
no less than 3 to 1. Oil has the further advantage over coal ot 
being smokeless, which is a high recommendation for ship 
use, and “it can be applied to all purposes served by coal 
fires.” 

An important feature in favour of the adoption of oil in lieu of 
coal is, that a large quantity could be stowed in the double 
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bottom of our vessels for a special reserve, each compartment 
being filled with salt water when emptied of oil. Such an 
arrangement would add to the stability of our battle-ships, and 
enable the dead-weight of scrap-iron and cement, which has 
been run into the bottoms of so many ships, to be dispensed 
with. 

Captain Carmichael recently stated to the London Ship- 
master’s Society, that he had been burning oil for eight months 
in voyaging along the Chilian and Peruvian coasts, and could 
regulate the pressure without being dependent upon the firemen, 
who were only three in number ; he said that the oil was a very 
safe as well as cheap fuel, for it was, until heated to 350°, 
uninflammable, and went much farther than coal. Captain 
Carmichael as well as others who have made trial of the oil, 
speak in high terms of its advantages. 


NAVAL GUNS. 


By far the weakest point in regard to “ The Fighting power of 
the Navy,” is the untrustworthiness of its ordnance, which above 
the well-tried 6 prs. and certainly above the size of the largest 
quick-firing guns, cannot be relied upon for firing a dozen rounds 
with full charges ; instead of, as properly constructed and rifled 
ordnance should do, safely discharging 1000 rounds. Without 
dwelling upon the construction, rifling and projectiling, all of 
which could be very greatly improved, but would lengthen this 
paper too much to describe the requisite means, it will be 
sufficient to mention-that the lives of the guns as now made, are 
much shortened by the unmechanical plan of causing them to 
rifle their own copper-banded projectiles. This crude arrange- 
ment, although withstood by small pieces, which are manufactured 
from steel of similar quality to that of the larger guns, soon 
damages—by over-heating and over-straining—the big ordnance ; 
and causes the bursts which recently occurred in China and 
Australia, as well as the previous bursts at Shoeburyness, and on 
board the Collingwood, Ajax, and Active. The guns which have 
been supplied to the navy are of several different lengths and 
diameters of bore ; and even those guns which are of the same 
calibre (some classes having reached a sixth pattern) are rifled 
with various degrees of spirality ; the greater portion having the 
extraordinary combination of a uniform twist, joined towards the 
muzzle end of the guns, to an increasing spiral! A glance at 
the Table of British Rifled Ordnance in Lord Bras. ey’s valuable 
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Annual will serve to show the complications in guns and ammuni- 
tion which has resulted from the system on which these have 
been supplied to the navy, and which if continued, would probably 
have occasioned serious disasters. 

The recent change with respect to ordering the patterns of 
naval guns by the Admiralty will, it is confidently anticipated, 
produce the happiest effects in greatly simplifying and otherwise 
improving our present naval armaments, 


CONCLUSIONS. 


Lord Brassey, in concluding his comprehensive paper read at 
the recent meeting of Naval Architects, expresses his regret to 
appear “as the advocate of a heavy expenditure on naval 
defence,” and adds significantly, that “our necessities have been 
created chiefly by the policy of other Powers, who are making 
preparations to take the offensive, if the occasion should arise. . . 
Year by year our shipping bears an increasing proportion to the 
aggregate tonnage of the world. Property of a value exceeding 
4#150,000,000 is always afloat under the British flag. To create 
a trade of enormous magnitude, and to make no adequate pre- 
paration to defend it, would be to invite attack and to expose 
ourselves to humiliation.” His Lordship suggests as a five years’ 
programme to follow the present one, the construction of “ten 
battle-ships, six armoured coast- defence vessels, Monitors ; six 
armoured rams, Polyphemus type improved; forty cruisers of 
the first class, thirty look-out ships, and fifty torpedo gun- 
vessels.” 

I think, however, that our most experienced officers would, 
instead of spreading the construction over so many classes, greatly 
prefer to add twenty battle-ships and twenty cruisers of an 
improved Blake and Blenheim type, all of them armed with good 
rams and trustworthy guns; and to use the fast lightly-built 
Barhams and Latonas as torpedo vessels. Such additions to 

r “fighting power” would greatly lessen the probability of 
attack ; and were war to break out, notwithstanding these pre- 
parations, we should be enabled to quickly conquer a peace. 

As regards the old bugbear of invasion, which was formerly 
set at rest by the enrolment of our fine Volunteer force, and is 
now attempted to be galvanized into life by sham attacks around 
Portsmouth, which are entirely unlike any real attempt at 
invasion, it may be well to cite the great difficulty experienced 
at Eupatoria on the Crimean coast, and the many days needed 
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for the unopposed landing of our troops in smooth water. The 
present supposed invasions only commence after the enemy has 
been placed in position upon dry land, with all his munitions of 
warfare. Nothing can be more absurd than to draw conclusions 
as to invasion from such operations—however valuable they may 
be for drill—for our volunteers, aided by the facilities offered by 
rail and telegraph, could quickly muster in sufficient strength to 
repel all attempts at landing ; and would soon destroy the boats 
and capture any unfortunate stragglers to the shore, who had 
participated in the mad attempt to invade this populous country. 
Speaking in Parliament on this point during the discussion on the 
Army Estimates, Sir J. Colomb said that, “with the exception 
of India and Canada, no part of the Empire was subject to 
military attack but by sea, and thus the possibility of attack 
became a naval question.” Even with the present ships, the 
navy alone is quite strong enough to make any real attempt at 
the invasion of this country a more disastrous expedition than 
that of the invasion of Russia, which wrecked the army of the 
First Napoleon. 

The construction of a due proportion of modern vessels would 
not only prevent attacks upon the coast of the Empire, but would 
likewise secure our vast commerce, and leave several slow 
battle-ships, cruisers and torpedo vessels for the defence of our 
waterways. Such mobile defences would be far more efficient 
than any number of forts, as they would both protect the merchant 
ships passing along our shores, and render our harbours so secure 
that the prestige resulting to us from such prudent preparations 
would amply confirm the statements of Lords Brassey, Ravens- 
worth and other thoughtful legislators, that “a strong navy is 
the least costly and surest guarantee of a policy of peace.” 

Rost. A. E. Scott, 





ESSAYS IN THE OBVIOUS. 


vvvv 


PART I. 


“ SOCIETY” is a collection of persons, mostly women, who, of 
free choice, meet and bore each other, and wonder why they go 
on doing so. 

The reason is, 1, that mankind is gregarious and would rather 
be bored in company than alone, and, 2, that mankind is com- 
bative, and society is woman’s best arena. 


Some say that woman is less highly civilized than man—more 
of a barbarian—because, 1, she is so revengeful, and, 2, she so 
bedizens herself with feathers, paint, and bright stones. 

But woman denies the former, and says she does the latter in 
order to please men. It is one of her great gifts to be never at a 
loss for a reason. 

The pleasure of man is not really her ultimate motive, but to 
triumph over her fellow-combatants. 

But man is her prize of victory, and is dragged along in chains 
at her triumph. All women are slave-raiders, and all men their 
quarry. 

The instincts of the male animal in society are similar, but 
money-making and sport interfere. 

The aim of persons in society is therefore to please. It is 
more blessed to please than to be pleased, because it is more 
gratifying to vanity. 

Those who take most interest in society are those who are 
trying to rise in it. They are patrons of literature, for they buy 
society papers. 

They assert their position in society by a severe censorship of 
the claims of others. 

Though the fear of man is a vanity and a snare, yet, in the 
absence of higher motives, the social one is a useful deterrent. 
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Indifference to the opinion of others is either an affectation or 
an egregious form of vanity. 


Yet, though vor populi is called vor dei, it is just in proportion 
as men obey some higher voice that we credit them with a share 
of divinity. 

But the world’s opinion is often defied that the world may 
admire the defiance. 


The truth is that it is a man’s self that is divine, In his 
assumption of another’s graces he becomes a deformity. 


Yet the commonest affectation of all is the affectation of 
simplicity. 


“Manner, clothes, and a good smile” are the chief factors in a 
good “first impression.” There are people who believe that their 
first impressions are never wrong. 


Those who dress remarkably are often remarkable for that 
alone. 


Many make a good show in society by a reputation for talent, 
of which the chief evidence is that they have been careful not to 
put it to a great test. 


The point of view of the fool is entitled to respect, for it is 
likely to be that of the great majority: 


The right which we claim to our own opinions is a justification 
of the right of others to theirs, even when they differ from our own. 


We hear calamities spoken of as blessings in disguise. You 
must not interpret these things too strictly. When your friend’s 
daughter runs away with the footman, or marries a man who 
“believes in nothing, and lives on the East Coast,” or when his 
son is convicted for forgery, you might be misunderstood if 
you congratulated him warmly, on the ground of the blessings 
that were coming on his house. Most people would prefer a 
calamity in the disguise of a blessing. 


In a palace of truth society would perish. Its fictions are 
innocent, for they are transparent. That is scarcely a lie which 
one knows cannot deceive. The telling of the white lie in- 
volves its reception. To affect belief in the fiction makes you 
at once a participator in it. On the other hand, is not he who 
asks an impertinent question most truly guilty of the lying 
answer ? 
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Little things that look nothing in the telling are often in- 
superable obstacles. Ask no account of your friend, then, why 
he did not keep his appointment. 


The simplest way to get off an engagement is to telegraph 
“ Cannot come, am writing,” and then forget to write. 


Society being such as it is, the first study must be how to 
please. And in order that another may be pleased with you, you 
must first study to please him with himself. 


The most obvious way of pleasing is by flattery. But there is 
an abuse as well as a use of flattery. No person of self-respect 
will flatter, but social successes have little self-respect. One of 
society’s first lessons is to educate it away. Some can bear 
flattery laid on with a trowel, with others it is as delicate a work 
as watch-making. 


It is possible to err on the other side, and in intercourse with 
superiors to mistake insolence for independence. 


Nevertheless, it is better toerr on the side of the too little than 
of the too much. 


It is always easy, however, to convince any of that which 
accords with their wishes. 


On the side of the recipient, it is hard for one to be popular 
who has a keen eye for detecting flattery. 


The attitude which we shall deem most likely to please will 
depend, I, on our view of our own character ; 2, on our estimate 
of the persons whom we are addressing ; and 3, on the estimate 
which we suppose that person to have of our character. 1, which 
we may call our character, and 3, the character which we try to 
live up to, may differ very widely. 

With regard to 1, we are fairly honest with ourselves ; 3, we 
are always surrounding with graceful fictions. 


Nevertheless, among the many errors to which we are liable, 
none, probably, are more frequent than those which mislead us 
as to our Own motives. 


And we are apt to regard as peculiar and individual, mental 
phases which really are universal. Moreover, those subjective 
phases which have proved most transitory, are often those of 
which we felt most sure, 
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There are probably very few of us that do not believe ourselves 
endowed with exceptional sensibility. 

We should hope that our own estimate of ourselves is more 
accurate than that of others, since the latter is not likely to be 
the higher. And if the gift were granted of seeing “oorsels 
as ithers see us,” the world would perhaps be less contented 
than it is. 


If we credited others with but half the astuteness we ascribe 
to ourselves we should be far more guarded than we are in the 
practice of our little hypocrisies. 


Others may be better judges of our heads, but none but 
ourselves can know our hearts. 

A high estimate of our character is, ipso facto, self-condemned. 

Self-knowledge is knowledge of a maze of countering motives. 


Moral conduct is a compromise between ideals and instincts. 
Where there is no conflict between ideals arid instincts there is 
no moral quality in conduct—but that is not in the society of 
this world. 


We cannot be honest if we are never inconsistent. 


Others’ estimate of us will depend largely on our own; but 
it is the latter, not the former, that we ought to try to raise. 

Excessive anxiety about others’ approval argues uncertainty 
about our own. 


Our judgments of human nature would be more accurate if we 
ourselves were less human. 


Those who judge most hardly of human nature are credited 
with judging with the greatest insight. 

But many of the lowest estimates are perhaps the results of 
introspection. 


To understand a character it is necessary that we share some 
of its qualities. We can scarcely even hate those who are 
altogether dissimilar to us. 


In lack of better employment, we may always find amusement 
in wondering at our fellow-creatures. 


And when tired of wondering at our fellow-créatures we have 
an unfailing resource in wondering at ourselves, 
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The most pleasing topic to the talker is self ; to the listener it 
is the least pleasing. If, therefore, you wish to please you will 
talk of self not at all; but will listen with an affectation of 
interest to another's talk of self. In this you will find no 
pleasure, save in the pleasure of pleasing, and the resultant 
gratification of vanity. With many this is the greatest gratifica- 
tion of all. They willingly suffer present boredom for the sake of 
prospective popularity. If you wish another to be pleased with 
you, study first to please him with himself. 

If you talk of yourself at all, refrain from mention of that, 
if anything, which you admittedly do well. Your listener will 
probably learn of this, if at all noteworthy, from other sources, 
and will attribute your reticence to a becoming modesty. Make 
casual mention, rather, of the accomplishments which you do 
indifferently. Your listener will probably not hear of them from 
others, and will credit you with greater perfection in them than 
you have claimed, in the light of the modesty which kept you 
silent about your real excellence. It is perhaps unnecessary to 
counsel you not unduly to disparage your prowess in the minor 
achievements. 

Give generous praise to a rival for those qualities in which you 
admittedly excel him. So will the listener form a high opinion 
of your magnanimity, and infer your superiority in all points 
in which you at all claim an equality with rivals. 

You may acquire a high reputation for virtue by ostentatious 
confession of the least of your vices. 


As of yourself, so of your belongings, remember that the fact 
that they are your property gives them an added interest in 
your eyes, which they will not have in those of others. It is 
right and proper that your children, your horses, your houses, 
and all that is yours should, in your opinion, be the best 
specimens of their respective classes ; but if you publicly insist 
upon this view, you do but justify others in expressing a similar 
opinion about their own. It is well that you should deem your 
own geese swans, but you should keep the opinion to yourself. 


There are as good fish in the sea as have ever come out of 
it ; but there are none as good as some of those that have been 
hooked and lost. 

Familiarity with great personages is a passport to the love of 
society, only second to that of having a title of your own. This 
passport is deemed irregular, however, so soon as ever you begin 
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to thrust your familiarity into undue prominence. Allow your 
mention of them to slip out casually, as though in the multitude 
of your titled acquaintances it were avery little thing. But when 
you play a titled personage, play a big one, so that you may not 
be over-roughed. 


Many people in society find it much easier, in a crowded 
assembly, to recognise a titled than an untitled acquaintance. 


In the heap of invitation cards on the tables of some persons 
in society, those bearing the name of a titled host show a 
tendency to work to the top. A like tendency is noticeable with 
the finest strawberries in a market-woman’s basket. 


“Oh, don’t you know Lady So-and-so? I thought everybody 
knew her!” is a species of remark in very frequent use for 
showing familiarity with good society. 

The peccadilloes of persons in society appear to be of more 
general interest than their virtues—but in speaking of such it is 
fitting to clothe your narrative in the garb of charity. <A story 
beginning, “I don’t wish to say anything against So-and-so, 
but ” will seldom, at its close, leave much more to be said 
against “So-and-so.” 

The maxim of “de mortuis nil nisi bonum” is often quoted as 
a salve to their conscience by those who have been busy in 
proving the saying that “/es absents ont toujours tort.” 


“Well, to tell you the honest truth,” is often the preface behind 
which a persuasive reasoner will mask his most effective fictions. 


When we say, “I know it is very bad taste on my part, but 
really I do not like So-and-so”—what we really mean is, “It is 
very bad taste on your part, but I know you like So-and-so.” 

To tell a man that “ you are bound to believe him,” is to inform 
him, under a thin veil of courtesy, that you do not. 

The difficulty of which we so often complain “of knowing what 
we ought to do,” might generally be far more accurately expressed 
as the difficulty of persuading ourselves to do what we know we 
ought. 

When we say of a thing that “it cannot be lost,” we generally 
mean that it cannot be found. 

Never tell a lie unless it is going to be of use to you. Success- 
ful deception requires a far higher faculty for accuracy than 
simple adherence to the truth. If we gave other people credit 
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for but half the astuteness which we ascribe to ourselves, wé 
should be very much more guarded about our little hypocrisies. 


It is one thing to be brimful of information, and another thing 
to let it bubble over where it is not wanted. The well-informed 
man is often as big a nuisance as the man of anecdote. A good 
anecdote is good in its place, a bad one is good nowhere, and a 
good one in the wrong place becomes a bad one. 

The aim of most stories is the glory of the raconteur. No 
story is a good one in which the first personal pronoun be- 
comes demonstrative. A boaster, however, is generally an 
honest man. i 

A story should be like a straight line—the shortest distance 
between two points. In some there is no point; most deviate, 
and some are as broad as they are long. Remember that breadth, 
in a story, cannot compensate for excessive length. 


Remember that there are few who are capable of telling a 
story, and that dullness only becomes offensive when it tries to 
show its wit. 

There is more stupidity shown in laughing at things that are 
not humorous than in failing to appreciate things that are. 


The best jokes are those made in earnest. 


The difficulty of the majority is not that their fund of informa- 
tion is full to brimming over, but that it is so quickly exhausted. 
If we only talked on subjects that we understood, there are many 
of us who might as well be dumb. 


The person whose conversation most pleases us is the person 
who makes it easiest for us to talk. 


If you should happen to have made a point in conversation, it 
is as well not to blunt it by further talk. There is a wonderful 
deal in knowing when to stop. 


When the company is in mood for anecdotes, and you have 
several at your finger’s end, it is well not to tell your best stories 
first. If as good as you suppose them, they may perhaps raise 
expectation too high, and your subsequent, less side-splitting 
ones may fall flat. 

When our story is a true one, we Ccaré very little whether it is 
believed. What makes us so angry is the failure of our fictions. 

If a man has sat silent during a conversation on an abstruse 
subject, and suddenly jerks in a remark which has a suggestion of 
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perfect mastery of it, it is often worth while to catechise him in 
order to find out whether this remark is not the sum total of his 
knowledge. There are some who have cultivated the art of 
saying all they know in such a manner as to convey the im- 
pression of a lot in the background. 

What most pleases us in books, or in another’s word, is that 
which we knew already—something familiar to our own ex- 
perience. It always strikes us as a little presumptuous of any 
one to have experiences in advance of our own. 


He who can learn anything of human nature from a book must 
have been very near learning it without one. 





Remember that it is not the slightest use arguing with a 
person who has not learnt the use of logical argument. Very 
few women have learnt to argue logically. 


A bet is a fool’s argument, but it is a very good argument to 
use with a fool ; and the bigger the fool the better the argument 
—both financially and otherwise. 


HORACE HUTCHINSON, 


VOL, IX.—NO, LIIL 





TALLEYRAND AND HIS MEMOIRS. 


EVER since it became known that Talleyrand’s ‘ Memoirs’ * were 
at last to see the light, the literary world has been at the height 
of expectation ; now that the first two volumes have appeared, 
the feeling of disappointment is as keen as was the expectation. 
“ Lighter than air, Hope’s summer visions die.” 

Sainte-Beuve was right in predicting about thirty years ago: 
“Talleyrand will never reveal his real life, he will only state 
what is necessary to give it colour, for he possesses in equal 
degree the art of knowing what to say and what to suppress.” 
The Duc de Broglie on his side tells us the ‘Memoirs’ contain 
nothing but “ History.” We take exception to the word, and 
venture to suggest that “ Chronicles” would be more appropriate, 
and chronicles of a most partial kind too! Asa proof of the way 
in which,Talleyrand was biassed, this sketch of the King of Spain, 
betraying how the writer smarted under the disgrace he fell into 
in 1812, will speak for itself. ‘“ Joseph’s power during his stay in 
Naples was merely the means of affording him amusement, as if 
he had been the fifteenth of his line in unbroken succession. On 
that throne he sought only the enjoyments of private life and 
indulged in an easy licentiousness, remarkable only because of 
the names and rank of the personages.” Further on in the 
second volume a fresh outburst of bitterness, this time against 
the Emperor: “Napoleon’s delight consisted in torturing, 
worrying, and humiliating those he had promoted, who in their 
turn; being constantly threatened and irritated, silently worked 
to undermine the power that had created them, and began already 
to look upon him as their chiefest enemy.” 

Talleyrand’s ‘Memoirs’ do not satisfy our curiosity ; it may be 
said, perhaps, that any publication, even from the pen of a 


* *Mémoirs du Prince de Talleyrand,’ 2 vols. Calmann Lévy : Paris. 
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Voltaire, could with difficulty survive the crushing fate of being 
expected for fifty years ! 

In 1838 the Prince Talleyrand, who had resigned his Embassy 
to London four years before, bequeathed the manuscript of his 
‘Memoirs’ to his niece the Duchesse de Dino, who made a formal 
attestation of the validity of the first volumes. In his turn, 
M. de Bacourt, to whom the Duchess bequeathed the portion she 
possessed, certified the accuracy of the remaining volumes 
belonging to the “original copy.” 

At M. de Bacourt’s death in 1865, it was found that he had 
entrusted the documents to the custody of two lawyers, M. 
Chatelain and M. Andral, imposing a delay of twenty years in 
addition to the thirty years fixed by Talleyrand. M. Paul 
Andral, the discreet and brilliant barrister, great diner-out and 
social favourite, entertained all Paris for thirty years with the 
announcement that these ‘Memoirs’ would prove ¢he revelation 
of the age. 

But that which is long looked for seldom comes up to our 
hopes, and the universal disappointment was tocome. Since the 
year 1775, when Madame du Barry spoke of Talleyrand as, “that 
Little Abbé de Périgord who is not wanting in shrewdness,” 
until March 1838, when he made his appearance at the Academy 
to wind up his career by singing the praises of Reinhardt,* the 
ex-Minister of Foreign Affairs, Talleyrand was always to the 
fore. He first held an appointment under Louis XVI. ; he served 
under the Convention, the Directory, the Empire, the Restoration, 
and the government of Louis Philippe, accounting for his variable 
allegiances in the following manner: “The Pope having ac- 
cepted my resignation of the Bishopric of Autun, I considered 
myself free, and my position obliged me to seek my fortune. I 
sought it unaided, as I did not desire my future to be identified 
with any particular party. There was not one that was in 
accordance with my own views. I reflected long, and finally 
determined to serve France for herself alone, in whatever circum- 
stances she might be placed. There was good to be accomplished 
always, and I do not reproach myself therefore for having served 
under so many governments, from the Directory up to the 
moment of my writing. Besides it would have been impossible 


* Sainte-Beuve says, playing on the name of Reinhardt : “ Talleyrand ends 
his life by a mystification. He reminds one of the romance of ‘ Renard,’ 
that satire of the Middle Ages, and his pompous eulogy on Reinhardt is 
like a parody on the romance. 
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for France to pass at once from the condition of affairs after the 
Revolution, to a Monarchical government. Transitional govern- 
ments, and indeed many, were necessary. Now that I have 
reached my eighty-second year, when I recall the many hours of 
my political life, I can say that of all the governments I have 
served, there is not one from which I have not received more 
than I have given.” 

The life of Talleyrand, as contained in his ‘Memoirs,’ is sub- 
divided into twelve parts. The first half begins with his birth in 
1754, and goes as far as the year 1810. The second half begins 
after the Revolution of 1830, and contains the account of the 
Prince’s Embassy to London; it was no doubt written after he 
had resigned his post in 1834. 

Two volumes of these ‘ Memoirs,’ edited by the Duc de Broglie, 
appeared in March 1891, and the third and fourth volumes are to 
be published in the autumn. — 

It is impossible in the short space allotted to us here to treat 
of Talleyrand as a man, apart from Talleyrand as a politician’; 
we must therefore be content with such glimpses of the man as 
we obtain from the ‘Memoirs,’ and [firstly, whence did the 
Prince derive his name? The Emperor, who liked to feel that 
the “ History of France” was represented in his ante-chambers, 
affected to call the Prince by the name that his family originally 
bore—that of Zatlle-rangs, a title of honour bestowed about the 
ninth century on one of the Périgords for his bravery in cutting 
through “the ranks” of the enemy. 

Better provided with ancestors than with fortune, the father 
and mother of the Prince were compelled to devote Charles 
Maurice (a younger son of a numerous family) to the Church, a 
vocation not at all suited to his temperament, and the Prince’s 
liberalism was no doubt the outcome of this early antagonism 
between duty and inclination. The life of pleasure he was 
inclined to lead, the disgust he felt at being forced to adopt an 
uncongenial profession, made him side with those who decried a 
system to which he attributed all his misfortunes, and the account 
Talleyrand gives of his early love-passages when he was at the 
seminary forms one of the most unexpected revelations in the 
‘ Memoirs.’ 

“TI met by chance in one of the chapels of the Church of 
St. Sulpice a young and beautiful girl, whose simple and modest 
demeanour pleased me greatly. I began to attend high mass 
more regularly. One day as we came out of church a heavy 
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shower afforded me opportunity and courage to offer to accompany 
her home, if she did not live too far away. She accepted half 
the shelter of my umbrella. I went with her to the Rue Férou 
where she lodged ; she permitted me to go up.to her room and 
invited me to come again. At first I went fo see her every three 
or four days, then more frequently. Her parents had obliged her 
to go on the stage against her inclination, and I had been un- 
willingly sent to a seminary. The parental control exercised in 
her case for profit and in mine for ambition, was the means 
of establishing an unreserved confidence between us. All the 
sorrows of my life, all my ill-humour, all her troubles and 
grievances formed the only subjects of our conversation. I have 
been told since that she had not much intelligence. Though I 
passed two years of my life seeing her almost daily, I never 
perceived this.” 

Such a simple idyll, at the starting-point of the career of so 
reserved and impenetrable a man as Talleyrand, is curious. The 
portrait he gives us of his mother is no less interesting ; a breath 
of emotion seems to pass over it which we shall only feel again at 
the hearing of his end when speaking of his great niece Mdlle. 
de Périgord: “ Pauline is my sole delight, The gentle approach 
of a pretty child has an infinite charm.” 

Speaking of his mother he says: “I used to prefer going to 
see my mother when she was alone, in order that I might the 
better enjoy the graces of her mind. Her ideas were expressed 
in language that was suggestive, not assertive. . . . Since then I 
have felt a great dislike for those persons who, in order to speak 
with greater accuracy, always employ technical terms. I believe 
neither in the mental gifts nor in the science of those who cannot 
find equivalents in simpler language, and whose talk is made up 
of definitions. They are indebted to a good memory only for 
what they know, and therefore they know nothing well.” 

On this subject Talleyrand is at one with Montaigne, who says : 
“TI admire the stupidity of those who are mere scholars ; their 
brains are so crammed with other peoples’ ideas that there is no 
room left for any ideas of their own.” When he was barely twenty- 
six years of age his uncle, the Archbishop of Rheims, obtained 
a good appointment for Talleyrand, over which he and his friend 
Lauzun, who afterwards accompanied him to England, had great 
rejoicings. Talleyrand gathered around him the most advanced 
Liberals in France, men of yesterday that were to become the 
heroes of the morrow. In his salon were to be seen the Buffons, 
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the Duponts, the Laclos, the Holbachs of the day. Liberalism 
brought him into contact with Mirabeau. The two men first 
took stock of one another, then became fast friends, and when 
Mirabeau was dying, it was to Talleyrand he confided his 
schemes. ‘ 

About 1790 Talleyrand made a fresh profession of Liberal 
views. “The rights of men have until now been misunderstood 
and insulted for centuries ; there will always be open war against 
the oppressors of the people.” 

In ’91, M. de Juigné, Archbishop of Paris, refusing to take the 
oath, Talleyrand is appealed to; but he declined the appoint- 
ment. Besides, he was under the ban of excommunication. 
This fact, however, seems to have troubled him little, as he wrote 
to Lauzun: “Have you heard the last bit of news? I am 
excommunicated ! come and sup with me and console me! I am 
shunned by all the world, fire and water are denied me! never 
mind! we will drink nothing but iced champagne.” By way of 
diverting his mind from disgrace, Talleyrand undertook in 1792 
a fruitless mission to England, in the hope of securing her 
neutrality. LLauzun (now become Duc de Biron) accompanied 
him; but they both met with a bad reception, so very soon 
returned to France, where Talleyrand espoused the cause of the 
Duc d’Orléans. In the first volume of the ‘Memoirs’ he sums up 
the character of that Prince. The portrait may be true to life, 
but it is hardly one that a French pen would care to reproduce 
for foreign readers. During his Embassy at the Court of St. James, 
Talleyrand was on intimate terms with Dumont, who described 
him thus: “The first impression M. de Talleyrand makes is 
cold ; he says little and listens most attentively. His features 
suggest the idea of a softnessthat his deep tone of voice belies. 
His manner is distant and he is never off his guard. English 
people who have only certain preconceived notions of the French 
character, do not find in him either the national vivacity, 
familiarity, indiscretion or gaiety. His sententiousness, his frigid 
politeness and critical air make it difficult to approach him.” 
Another description of Talleyrand from the pen of Laclos, the 
author of ‘Les Liaisons Dangereuses,’ seems to us a more subtle 
psychological analysis. 

“ Améne possesses that fascinating charm of manner that 
enhances virtue. The chief cause of his success is his intellectual 
power. Ameéne does not dream of raising up in a single day the 
whole edifice of a great reputation. He will succeed in all his 
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endeavours because he knows how to take advantage of the 
opportunities that always come to those who do not rush at 
fortune. Améne yields to the force of circumstances and of 
reason, without sacrificing the principles that are the foundation 
of his moral character and conduct.” 

In the interval between his mission to London and his service 
under Bonaparte after the Egyptian campaign, Talleyrand went 
to America. There he made the most of his opportunities, 
observing keenly, and making pertinent remarks on everything 
that came under his notice. During his sojourn in the “ States,” 
he came to the conclusion that nothing separates men more com- 
pletely than a difference of language. “There is a real barrier,” 
he says, “ between men who cannot utter a word without betraying 
to one another that they do not belong to the same country, and 
for whom every transmission of thought is a painful effort. The 
result of a fruitless and exhausting attempt to carry on a conver- 
sation, is a conviction that both talkers have only succeeded in 
making themselves ridiculous. In every part of America that I 
visited I never met a single Englishman who did not feel quite 
at home there.” 

On his return from this voyage in about 1797, Talleyrand was 
recalled by Barras, and succeeded Delacroix, the father of the 
famous painter, as Minister of Foreign Affairs. He soon began 
to lay the foundation of his immense fortune, not scrupling at 
once to profit by the seizure of American vessels when he held 
the post of Ministre des relations extérieures. Sainte-Beuve justly 
observes, with regard to Talleyrand’s cynical cupidity, “ A public 
man may have his defects, his passions, even his vices. But his 
vices must not absorb the whole man. If they do, when once he 
has accomplished his purpose he will return easily to his beset- 
ting sins.” Chateaubriand’s bitter summing up of Talleyrand’s 
greed is still severer: “ When Talleyrand is not conspiring, he is 
trading.” 

According to Napoleon’s dictum that “men of birth were the 
best servants,” Talleyrand was appointed Grand Chamberlain ; 
a mere change of uniform anyhow, as his real position was 
always that of the skilled diplomatist. 

His conduct during the interviews with the German Princes is 
carefully noted in the ‘Memoirs’ of the Baron Von Gagern, who 
quotes a cordial letter from Talleyrand. “I have often thanked 
fortune,” he says, “for having given me a contemporary like 
yourself, as you understand me better than any one, and have 
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also been good enough to help others to understand me. If we . 


lived nearer to one another we would talk of nothing but what 
concerns you, the number of your children, their prospects in 
life, matters in which I take a keen interest, and about which I 
can only address you from a distance.” 

Meanwhile, Talleyrand had married the “ delle Indienne” 
Mrs. Grant, as stupid a woman as she was handsome, and so 
detested by Napoleon that he involved her in her husband's 
disgrace in 1812 by sending her admirer, the Duc de San Carlos, 
into exile. 

Talleyrand’s disgrace did not last, as Napoleon then missed an 
able master of the ceremonies (the Emperor’s love of pomp was 
above all), and speaking of the Prince de Bénévent, a title 
conferred on Talleyrand in 1807, he said, “No man understands 
the world, the times, governments, and peoples better than he 
does. He has left me, but I dismissed him rather roughly 
myself.” “Roughly” isamereeuphemism. Napoleon’s brutality 
was something more than “ rough.”* 

Still, however necessary both Napoleon and Talleyrand were 
to each other, the Duc d’Enghien’s murder rose constantly 
between them. 

“Talleyrand betrayed me in Spain,” said the Emperor to 
Roederer. “He declared that he went on his knees imploring 
me not to carry out the Spanish affair, whereas he was really 
spurring me on. . . . He-behaved in the same way with regard 
to the Duc d’Enghien, whom I did not even know except through 
Talleyrand. I was ignorant of his whereabouts, and after 
advising me to get rid of him, Talleyrand joined the friends of 
the Duke in bemoaning his death.” f 

The very year of his disgrace Talleyrand had left his luxurious 
home in the Rue d’Anjou, where he entertained all Paris, and where 
Crescentini, Grassini, Talma and Garat had contributed their 
talents to the costly splendour of his receptions. The Prince had 
acquired a palace in the Rue de Varennes, but +the loss of his 
lucrative appointments threw him into difficulties. Napoleon 
purchased the house in the Rue d’Anjou in order to help him, 
and Talleyrand once more was restored to favour, which did not 
eventually prevent Napoleon from writing in his ‘Memoirs of 
St. Helena’: “I have known Talleyrand intimately for sixteen 


* “Tt is a pity,” Talleyrand used to say, “that such a great genius should 
have had such a bad bringing up.” 
t ‘ Memoirs,’ vol. i. 
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years. I have bestowed on him some marks of my favour, yet he 
is assuredly the greatest enemy of our house now that fortune has 
abandoned it.” According to Sainte-Beuve, Talleyrand devoted 
the intervals between the periods of his disgrace to literature, 
preparing his ‘ Memoirs,’ and revising his ‘ Notes on America’ for 
the Academy. 

M. de Chateaubriand harshly condemns the Prince for his 
marvellous flexibility, that power of adapting himself to circum- 
stances and submitting even to imperial “brutalities.” Are his 
strictures just, however? The evident pleasure he takes in 
showing up Talleyrand’s weak points leads us to think he is too 
severe. 

Once only did the Prince de Bénévent drop his impenetrable 
mask, as Louis XVIII. leaving Mons let him understand that a 
new government might be established in France without his 
co-operation. “He foamed with rage,” writes Chateaubriand (who 
was not present); “the King’s coolness staggered him.” It must 
be borne in mind that the King was then no less fickle than 
Talleyrand, as he recalled Talleyrand, appointing him his 
Chamberlain and private agent. From Chateaubriand’s ex- 
aggerated account here we may conclude that Talleyrand was 
not quite callous, and that on rare occasions he betrayed the 
mortification he felt. 

As a rule, personal interest was the sole motive which regulated 
his actions. It was this motive, according to Sainte-Beuve, that led 
him to desert the Empress at Blois in 1814, to retrace his steps to 
the Hétel St. Florentin and join the conferences presided over by 
his guest, the Emperor of Russia. Still it should be admitted 
that there were at that time many men who would have shown as 
little chivalry, and who could not have boasted of Talleyrand’s 
consummate diplomatic skill and savoir faire in dealing with 
international councils. 

The Hétel St. Florentin* was during the presence of the Allies 
in Paris the centre of attraction ; the first floor occupied by the 
Emperor of Russia, whilst the ex-Abbé de Périgord, assisted by 
his secretaries, dictated and revised documents in the ground- 
floor rooms. One morning the Prince sat leaning back in his 
armchair, resting his feet against the chimney-piece, and giving 
his secretary Perrey instructions to burn the document containing 

* This house, better known as the Hé¢e/ Talleyrand, forms the corner of 


the Place de la Concorde and the Rue St. Florentin, It stands op ite the 
office of Marines, and belongs now to Baron Alphonse de Rothschild. 
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the damning statement showing that the Prince was officially 
concerned in, and a consenting party to, the putting to death of 
the Duc d’Enghien. At that identical moment the Emperor 
sent for Talleyrand—Perrey drew the document out of the fire 
—the Prince was duped, and never knew it had been saved 
from destruction. 

Although Talleyrand was outwitted for once in his life, Sainte- 
Beuve’s statement is none the less true, that in comparison with 
him all other men were mere puppets. 

The eminent lawyer Berryer, who could tell a good story quite 
as well as he could defend a cause, delighted in contrasting the 
difference between even the best of state officials and the wondrously 
brilliant leader Talleyrand. One of his narratives runs thus :— 
In 1814 the Prince was at the head of a plot to place Napoleon II. 
on the Imperial throne ; apropos of this the Abbé de Pradt told 
the following story—‘“I desired,” said the Abbé, “to get at the 
truth, without of course confessing M. de Talleyrand. I reflected 
that at his age men are often as garrulous as old women, when 
they wake in the morning. I timed my visit accordingly, and 
found the Prince in bed. He presented a most extraordinary 
appearance. His small face was lost under fourteen night-caps. 
He was lying in a hollow, with his head and feet raised.” (This 
was to ward off apoplexy, the late Bishop’s dread! the caps were 
worn to protect his head in case he fell out of bed.) “ He soon 
began to talk, and I found out all 7 wanted to know.” 

“ But,” added Berryer, “as a matter of fact, Talleyrand told 
the Abbé no more than /e meant to reveal, and Pradt was merely 
a puppet, like all those who tried to make him speak!” After 
the “Cent jours,” Talleyrand glided from a regency to a 
monarchy with his accustomed ease; we find him in 1820 
holding the post of Grand Chamberlain to Louis XVIII. just as 
he held it under Napoleon! He formed a close intimacy with 
Fouché, Duc d’Otrante, an association characterized bitterly by 
Chateaubrand as “ Vice supported by crime.” 

In 1823, a year before the fall of Louis XVIII., the Prince 
devotes himself to the care of his liver. Writing from Bourbonne 
to a lady in Paris, he says: “A water-drinker eaten up with 
rheumatism, who looked on the dark side of everything, has just 
left. We, on the contrary, see things through rose-coloured 
glasses. I have expressed these two views of the same matters 
in a single line of verse— 

, ‘Le malheur est partout et le bonheur aussi.’ 
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A few years later, when the Prince was in London, he writes 
to the same friend on the death of Canning: “I sent you 
yesterday the news of Canning’s death. For twenty-four hours 
there was a total cessation of business, and in the course of the 
day a hundred thousand bulletins were issued from Downing 
Street. The primary cause of his illness seems to have been a 
dinner at the house of the Ambassador of Naples. He had, as 
usual, eaten too heartily, inflammation set in and could not be 
subdued.” 

Talleyrand’s letters, like his ‘Memoirs,’ consist chiefly of bare 
statements, and he lets us see little of the real man ; now and 
then we find touches of the cynical way in which he treats 
sentiment, as for instance, when he speaks of some of the 
doctrinaires and their love affairs. 

“M. le Rémusat has just married the beautiful Mdlle. 
de l’Asteyrie, and he means to be very much in love with 
her.” Further on: “M. Guizot is to marry Mdlle. Dillon ; 
he has fallen in love after all, just like any other man.” 

In 1830, Talleyrand is despatched on a second mission to 
London, but this time his success is as great as his failure had 
been in “’92.” 

Old age, however, was now creeping on—even for Talleyrand 
—and in 1834 he retired to Valengay, where he resided with his 
niece Madame de Dino. It is from thence he wrote to Baron 
von Gagern. “I am quite overjoyed not only because of the 
pleasure I derive from the society of my niece, but because I am 
living in her home.” Four years after his retreat at Valencay, 
1838, death was at hand, and Talleyrand determined to meet it 
standing. In these last days he recalls pleasant memories, and 
expresses his devotion to his niece in the letter we have already 
quoted addressed to Baron von Gagern. Now, too, comes the 
closing public scene when he makes his appearance at the 
Academy to deliver the famous eulogy on Reinhard ; just as 
Voltaire had insisted on going in a half-dying condition to the 
representation of “Irene.” _ 

When the Prince on the 3rd of March, 1838, entered the 
Academy, supported by the President Droz and another member, 
he looked more dead than alive, and two months later the 
Prince ended his career in the arms of the Bishop of Orleans, 
Dupanloup. 

To say that the Preface from the pen of the Duc de Broglie is 
an admirable introduction to the ‘Memoirs, and just what was 
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to be expected from so distinguished a writer, is only to repeat 
what all the world knows. Telling us nothing where the 
‘Memoirs’ are silent, the Duke passes with rapid and indifferent 
steps through the ante-chambers, takes a haughty stride across 
the apartments of the Directory and hurries impatiently through 
those of the Emperor. When the Congress of Vienna is reached, 
there is a pause of satisfaction. Talleyrand’s political attitude in 
1814 is ably handled, and so is the subject of his Embassy to 
London. 

As tothe ‘Memoirs’ themselves, all that they contain of interest’ 
has been made known to the public, and, with the exception of 
the chapter on Philippe Egalité, they bring no fresh revelations. 
There seems to be no reason why the ‘Memoirs’ could not 
have been published in Talleyrand’s lifetime during the reign of 
Louis XVIII. or Charles X., but it would have been impossible 
for the portrait of the “ Duc d'Orléans,” to appear in the days 
when Louis Philippe was King. 

By allowing his executors to extend the period of thirty years’ 
delay he had himself imposed, and by declaring that all other 
documents purporting to be his ‘Memoirs,’ even if in his own 
handwriting, were apocryphal and untrustworthy, no doubt 
Talleyrand thought he should protect himself against fraud. He 
imagined that nothing would be divulged but what he chose to 
reveal—nothing suppressed for the sake of money. 

But he never reflected how difficult it would be to protect his 
manuscripts against mutilation, neither did he foresee what History 
would reveal. The archives have been opened, and innumerable 
autograph manuscripts and authentic documents that he had 
left and forgotten have come to light, and now that the appointed 
hour has come for the publication of the ‘ Memoirs,’ the public 
have long been in possession of the best he thought to reserve 
for them, already know the worst of what he has chosen to 
suppress, and are not deceived by his most skilful expedients 
and perversions. 


YETTA BLAZE DE BURY, 
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Vv 





OF all sportsmen, fishermen are perhaps most dependent upon 
the weather. There are so few really good fishing-days in the 
course of the season. A fisherman myself, and a keen one to 
boot, my sympathies extend very far to all brother anglers, and 
to the utmost to those, the hard-worked men of business, who 
love the sport and get so little of it. Bank Holidays come so 
seldom, and when they do, it is well-nigh hoping against hope 
that they should be good fishing-days. Those who, like myself, 
can hunt, shoot, or fish just as they feel inclined, and with no 
claims of business to hinder them, are perhaps hardly aware how 
great a disappointment it is to our brother-sportsmen, whose 
opportunities of indulging in their favourite sport are so very 
few and far between, when the long-looked-for day arrives and 
they reach the river-side to find that everything is against them 
—the wind north-east, the water low and clear—not a fish to be 
caught. The tackle so carefully prepared and got together, 
perhaps at no inconsiderable trouble and expense, useless ; the 
one day gone, and nought but an empty creel to show at its 
close. 


On such occasions as these (and they are by no means in- 
frequent), I must confess to feeling what is called “very sorry” 
for the many whose hopes of sport have been so frustrated. 
A year or two ago I chanced to be staying in one of the loveliest 
of our English villages, some three hours’ distance by rail from 
London. The river which runs through it is famous for its good 
trout fishing ; and if there zs one spot in this country which may 
aptly be styled the “home of trout,” it is surely there. The 
May-fly season was at its height, and I was fortunate enough to 
have several really good days’ sport. 

Each Friday evening a large detachment of business men 
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from London arrived, all eager to get to the river-side; and 
within an incredibly short space of time after their arrival they 
were to be seen making the best of their way to their favourite 
spots, each trying to dodge the other, soas to be the first there to 
secure the “cast.” 

Friday night, Saturday, and Sunday they fished and fished, 
and many of them were craftsmen of no mean order, and spared 
neither pains nor patience to secure sport. 

Now I stayed on in that village for a month, and, as I have 
before observed, had a good deal of sport ; yet as sure as Friday 
evening arrived, the weather, which had been favourable through- 
out the previous days, changed. The wind got into the east and 
remained there until Monday ; the result being that scarcely any 
fish were obtained during those days. Could luck have been 
worse? All these men came a long distance by rail in the hopes 
of getting a few hours’ fishing during the very best time of the 
whole season. They possessed the s&i//, but the fish would 
not rise or look at anything in the shape of a fly. It was 
indeed distressing! However, such are the chances against the 
fisherman. 

But let us change the scene, and suppose that weather, water, 
everything, is all we could desire. It is a heaven-born day for 
. fishermen, but a woful one for trout and flies. Ere the river-side 
is well reached, circles here and there on the scarce ruffled surface 
of the water proclaim that the fish are “on the feed,” and that 
the fly is coming down, not the “ May-fly” though as yet, that 
will follow later on in the day. Carefully examine that spruce- 
looking little fly which is sailing down stream towards you, in 
blissful ignorance of the many dangers which imperil its voyage. 
If it remains on the water, the chances are ten to one that some 
trout will suck it down with an aldermanic chuckle ; let it try a 
flight, and it is equally certain to be seized by one of the many 
swifts which with lightning speed are skimming up and down 
the stream in search of such dainty morsels. Poor little insect! 
he has scarce time to look around him and to view the world, 
before he is out of it. We may as well try to save him, at all 
events for a time, and satisfy our curiosity as to his “kind.” As 
luck will have it, he has crawled on to the handle of the landing- 
net and proves to be a “pale Olive Dun.” There are more of 
his relations coming this way, and the “rise,” as it is termed in 
piscatorial parlance, is well begun. There is a rise under the 
opposite bank, and it looks like that of a good fish. Arm 
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yourself with an artificial “ Pale Olive” and “go for him.” Be 
careful to measure the distance as exactly as you can, gauging it 
over the water below you, so as not to scare him with the wave 
of your rod. That is about it; now, put your fly a foot or 
two above him, and as lightly as you can, and keep your hand still, 
until he takes it or it has passed over him. He came at it, 
but thought better of it. About six inches more line, so as to 
let a little more of the “slack” go with the fly, and prevent its 
dragging until it has passed him, will be as well. Now, have 
at him again. Missed it again. No, by Jove! you're into 
him, and he’s a good fish too, and no mistake. Hold him out 
of the weeds, and keep level with him. Don’t hurry him, he’s 
well hooked: If you cam, bring him in there. I think he will 
come now, try. him. No, he’s not half done yet. He’s a rare 
good fish, for I saw him then. Now he'llcome. All right, keep 
steady, and hold him away from that bunch of weeds. Whoop! 
I thought he was a good fish. He's nearer three pounds 
than two, and in very good condition. Another fish rose just 
above that willow bush on this side while you were playing 
this fish, and I think, unless I am mistaken, he has just 
moved again, but it’s an awkward cast, because of the bush, 
but he’s worth trying for, anyhow, and if you make your cast 
back-handed it will be all the better, unless you can use your 
rod with your left hand, as you will be less likely to be caught 
up in the bushes, but it’s a most difficult place to put a fly 
into, and the least blunder will scare the fish. Good! that 
ought to fetch him.. No; he has moved further up, and rose 
again under that bunch of king cups. Don’t follow him, but 
wait a bit, and he'll most probably come back again, and if you 
follow him he may very likely see you as he doubles back to 
his old spot. These “travelling gents” are always difficult to 
catch. There! I told you so, he’s back again, and rose on the 
old spot; put your fly well above him, and dry it well first. 
He’s missed it, and you’re hung up to dry. No; he’s hooked. 
What a piece of luck the line drawing off the bush! Haul 
in the line with your hand, never mind the reel, only take care 
not to tread on it, and to keep it clear. Keep him away from 
the roots of the bush, or he'll break you to a moral. Now then, 
follow him and keep level with him. I can’t see him as yet, 
but I fancy he’s a better fish than the last. Mind your foot in 
the line. How he does fight! Tell me when you're ready. 
All right, I can get him here, if you can hold him steady 
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He’s a good fish, and you may congratulate yourself at having 
got him out of such a cramped place, but the best fish always 
seem to select the most ungetatable places. Let me weigh the 
two. He is just over three pounds, and the other two and three- 
quarters. If you don’t get any more all day you won't have 
done badly. But I think we had better be moving on to the 
big shallows below, for the fish have given over rising for a bit, 
and I expect the “May-fly” will be coming down very soon. 
And so we wend our way to renew the campaign at intervals, 
throughout the long day, until it gets too dark to see to fish, 
and as we return home in the gloaming with seven or eight brace 
of really good, well-conditioned fish, I am well content to know 
that my companion has indeed added a red-letter day to his 
fishing diary, and only regret that the exigencies of business 
necessitate his return to town on the morrow. I know full well 
what a real pleasure the day’s sport has been to him, and, I may 
add, to me also. 

People who are not fishermen, and who consequently do not 
care for the sport, have but little idea what an all-absorbing 
interest it has for those who are, and do. There is so much 
uncertainty in it, and so much real art. To be a good fisherman 
demands a keen observation, a quick and supple wrist, delicacy 
of touch, and patience; to say nothing of a knowledge of the 
habits of fish, and also (I refer only to fly fishing) of those of 
the water-flies on which they feed. Now all this is not acquired 
either quickly or easily. To become a good fisherman a man 
must be keen and very much in earnest, and ever humble- 
minded, and ready and apt to learn, and to go on learning ; for, 
belieye me, he will ever find something new, whether it be as 
sportgman or naturalist. 
ave heard it remarked by those who knew no better, that 
fishing is a sport only fit for old men, &c. &c., as if it were 
tod contemptible to be included in the category of English 
sports, and beneath notice. I have before me now, as I write, 
the names of some of our very best sportsmen, the very best 
men to hounds, who are as keen by the river-side with a rod, as 
by the covert-side in a saddle, and as far as my own experience 
goes, I have generally found your true sportsmen keen all round. 
I often think how great must be the longing of those, who are 
compelled by business to spend the golden days of summer in 
the stifling heat of a London office, to be beside the banks of 
the stream they know so well, and where, in fancy, they can see 
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the trout rising at the flies as the latter come sailing down. In 
winter or autumn, it is perhaps not so trying to have to forego 
the pleasures of hunting and shooting, but these warm, bright 
summer days seem made for every living creature (man 
especially) to revel in and enjoy to the full. Yet how, poor 
fellow ! can he but take life somewhat sadly when he is compelled 
to stew and to drudge for bare life within the four walls of an 
office? If he goes out into the streets, the very smell of the 
numerous restaurants and eating-houses is enough to sicken him. 
Steaming joints on such a day as this! A simple crust of bread 
and cheese by the river-side, would be far superior to anything 
which the art of a Francatelli or a Soyer could offer him. It is 
sadly true that the difficulty of obtaining good fishing anywhere, 
and I may add at any price, is daily becoming greater, and fish 
are becoming scarce and shy. Wherever there is a stream 
within reasonable reach of the tourist or holiday maker, it is sure 
to be either strictly preserved by the owner, or else farmed out to 
an Association ; that is to say, if there are any fish in it at all 
worth fishing for. Go where you will—north, south, east, or 
west—it is the same story. London and the large towns pour 
forth a heavy contingency armed with rods, all bound for the 
river-side, on every holiday. Many of them travel very far in 
order to obtain but a few hours’ sport. The night trains for the 
North on the Friday night convey many a fisherman who will 
have to return to business on the following Tuesday or Wednes- 
day morning. It seems a long way to go, just for the chance of 
catching a few trout. This fact alone bespeaks the extra- 
ordinary fascination which fishing possesses for a fisherman. 

If you, my brother angler, to whom fortune has been more 
bountiful, and who have all day and well-nigh every day in 
which to fish, at your disposal, chance to meet any one of the 
fraternity thus struggling for a day's sport, I pray you to respect 
his efforts, to try by every means in your power to show him 
and to yield to him the better portions of the stream, and to 
endeavour to further his enjoyment in any way you can. He 
can scarce fail to be a good fellow, being such a keen sportsman ; 
he may be a duffer with a rod, but that is hardly likely to be the 
case, or he would not have travelled so far for sport ; put him in 
the way of all you know, and be sure you will never regret the 
kind action, or he soon forget it, and you will at all events have 
done some good in your life, if only by that simple act of 
kindness and courtesy to one of the brethren. What fisherman 
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is there who is a stranger to the feeling of anger, hatred, malice, 
and all uncharitableness which possesses him when, having’ 
reached his favourite pool or trout cast, he sees that he has been 
forestalled, and that another rod is gleaming in the air just 
exactly where he had so counted on being able to make play 
with his own? Think, then, what must it be to the man who has 
taken such infinite trouble, and probably been at so much 
expense, to be similarly “sold” ; but mark how the crestfallen 
look will vanish and his countenance brighten, when you offer 
him your “ point of vantage,” and prove to be no “ obstructionist,” 
but rather a good genius! Be sure that he is thinking what 
a real good fellow you are, and congratulating himself that 
the good feeling which does and ever should exist amongst all 
the brethren of the “Gentle Art” is so manifested towards 
him. If “Manners makyth man,” good manners make good 
fishermen. 

Dear reader, yet one thing more let me beg of you if you 
profess to be a fisherman, and that is, never to sully your 
title to the name by lowering yourself sufficiently to “do” so 
good a fish as is a trout to death with a worm, if he is to be 
caught with a fly. Of course I do not mean to say that you 
must zever use a worm, that would perhaps be asking too much, 
because there ave times when you may find yourself having 
journeyed far to the river-side, unable to use a fly, by reason of 
the water being too thick or high from flood, but this is an 
exceptional case. The trade of the worm-fisher is ot a cleanly 
one, nor is it devoid of cruelty. They say that worms do not feel. 
Now how can we tell, and who are the “they” who say these 
things? Let those who so assert read Darwin’s clever and deeply- 
interesting book on Earthworms. I cannot but believe that they 
would think less lightly of them than they do. I am fully aware 
that the man who can skilfully use a worm in clear water is no 
mean performer, but how much more would it redound to his 
credit if he had devoted the same amount of energy in acquiring 
the art of fishing with a fly? Heavy baskets of trout are 
annually taken by such and similar means, but, as a rule, those 
who adopt this style of fishing do not hesitate to take out all and 
everything they catch ; adults or babies, all go into the basket, 
nothing is ever returned to the river as being undersized. In my 
opinion, each and every river should have its limit of size, and the 
rule should be most rigidly enforced. In Hampshire it is 
thought an unpardonable sin to take out a trout of less than a 
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pound - in n weight, ¢ or any fish by any means other than with an 
artificial fly, and the man who transgresses either of these rules 
is looked upon with no little disfavour by his fellow-men. There 
a few really good fish are preferred to ten times the number of 
undersized ones; but fly food is plentiful and fish run large. 
In other counties, where the average is smaller, the limit of size 
might be proportionately reduced. In the northern and Welsh 
streams, the very moderate limit of four ounces might well be 
enforced, and by these means the average size of trout through- 
out the country would very soon be sensibly increased and the 
sport very much bettered. 

The spectacle presented by a full-grown man, armed to the 
teeth with any amount of tackle, pulling out trout scarce larger 
than sardines, is a truly absurd one. The reply may be, “If I 
can’t catch rats, I must content myself with mice.” Surely if you 
can’t catch rats, it is better to try to? There are always some 
good fish to be caught or tried for, and it is far better to return 
home “clean” (as the Scotch sea-fishermen call it) than to empty 
out of your basket a pile of wretched baby-fish. Put such miser- 
able fry back again to grow. You surely do not fish for the pot, 
and you must feel some slight touch of shame in exhibiting them 
on your return home; and in returning them to their native 
element, in mercy be gentle and patient with the poor struggling 
mite. Remove the hook as tenderly and carefully as you can. 
Don’t tear it out, and shy the wretched little creature yards high 
into the air. It is not his fault he is so small; he but paid you 
the compliment of mistaking your artificial for a natural fly, and 
knew no better, or rest assured he would not so have erred. 

It is asserted, and I believe in a very great measure truthfully 
so, that fish do not feel physical pain ; but we have no right to say 
that they are absolutely insensible to it, and I am quite certain 
that they cannot be indifferent to having their gills torn out, and 
being roughly handled, and squeezed. 

But I have rambled somewhat away, and have, so to speak, 
left the main stream of my subject. I could not help it, and 
have but my apologies to offer to the reader for the digression. 
He may, perchance, read the foregoing pages as he travels in 
search of sport with Rod and Line. That all good luck may be 


his is the sincere wish of his humble servant, 
A. HERON. 
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IV.—TO THE CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 


THE first man who named the southern extremity of Africa 
went nearer a true descriptive title than the King of Portugal, 
who, rightly believing it led to India, changed the appellation of 
Cape Tormentoso, or Stormy Cape, to that which stands at the 


head of this article. It is emphatically the place of storms, and _ 


though outsiders are accustomed to consider Cape Horn the 
most dangerous spot for seafaring in the world of water, they are 
entirely wrong. For one thing the winds during three-quarters 
of the year are really regular there, and even if they do blow 
hard, they do not create the confused and cross sea, which off 
the Agulhas Bank at the Cape of Good Hope constitutes a 
terror to seamen. In that quarter, about 40 per cent. of the 
winds that blow take rank, from the meteorological point of view, 
as storms. And of these storms, 42 per cent. are north-west 
gales, 29 per cent. south-west, 5 per cent. easterly, and 7 per cent. 
south-easterly ; while to aggravate the situation and give a lively 
aspect of uncertainty to matters, 17 per cent. are exceptional, 
and blow unexpectedly from anywhere. It is true this weather 
does not always affect steamers to the Cape, for there is a 
difference between the weather south of the Agulhas Bank and 
that north of it. Still even there it is very bad. And in the 
general bad character of the windy months, July stands pre- 
eminent for the number and strength of its storms. 

All this meteorological trouble is caused by the simple fact that 
the great Agulhas current, coming down the east coast of Africa, 
meets to the southward of the Cape the N.-E. Antarctic drift 
current. This is the opposition of hot and cold, and storms result 
from it. In consequence of the circumscribed area, these storms 
shift sudderly and often with great violence, and cause the 
heavy cross, pyramidal, and irregular sea which is characteristi¢ 
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of the Cape, The south-east gales are curiously local in 
character. Taking a map of the south of Africa, one may note 
Cape Hanglip and Danger Point. The wind may blow very 
lightly there, while it has the force of a heavy gale at Table and 
Simon’s Bays. There is one curious fact in connection with this 
storm area, and that is that there is always less sea on the 
Agulhas Bank, where soundings may be obtained in 60 or 70 
fathoms, than anywhere near it. The worst sea is found to the 
south and east of the bank. 

The “Roaring Forties” are the latitudes between 40° and 
50° S. It was formerly believed that the winds there were like 
those off Cape Horn, usually westerly, but more exact observation 
shows that they were like most other storms, really cyclonic ; 
though as these cyclones revolve in the direction of the hands of 
a watch, and as most vessels going to the westward did not go 
south of the revolving storm centre, they were usually in that 
part of the disturbed area in which the wind was westerly, 
veering gradually from the south-west quarter into the north-west. 

Still in spite of the possibility of coming across something 
exceptionally disagreeable in the form of a gale, the voyage to 
the Cape is about the pleasantest that can be taken, whether for 
rest or for health. The greater portion of the distance run is in 
very fine weather, and though the steamship lines going thither 
have to encounter the Bay of Biscay, that part of the ocean is not 
by any means so bad as it is painted, and is very often beaten 
easily by the North Atlantic. 

The chief lines which do Cape business are the Union Steam- 
ship Company, and the Castle Line, of which Sir Donald Currie 
is the guiding spirit. The Union boats are 21 in number; their 
aggregate tonnage is 57,781 tons. Other vessels which run to 
the Cape are cargo boats, belonging to the South African and 
International Lines. Both are associations of brokers. Another 
is the Clan Line, which at one time had an odd character for very 
bad luck. Bullard and King’s boats and those belonging to 
Rennie run direct to Natal, and are for the most part “cargo” 
pure and simple. 

The Scot, of 6500 tons and 10,000 I.H.P., which will soon be 
ready to join the fleet of the Union Company, will be by far the 
finest and fastest boat in the whole African mail service. But 
there is much discussion and even controversy as to whether a 
boat of such size, burning the coal necessary to run some 17 
knots, will pay in the present state of Cape trade. The whole of 
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the mail subsidy, including the service to Cape Town and Natal, 
is but £39,000. No one in any of the Mail Lines is satisfied 
with the subsidies given by the Post Office or the Colonial 
authorities. Without any direct word to that effect, it is very 
easy to see that they are thought grossly insufficient. When we 
consider that this Union Company burns over 130,000 tons of 
Cardiff coal ina year, probably costing £70,000 or more, one 
may see some reason in this. And it is a great point for con- 
sideration whether a large vessel which will enormously increase 
this coal bill, and which will compete for passengers against 
the other steamers belonging to the same Company, is a good 
investment. 

Being on board a Union boat some time ago I was curious to 
learn why the saloon and so many of the first-class berths were 
aft of the engine-room and over the shaft. This is due, oddly 
enough, to the fact that the docks at Cape Town are compara- 
tively short. Therefore the length of these vessels has been to 
some extent curtailed, and the requisite room for a long saloon 
could not well be obtained in the forward part of the vessel. 
One extra item of expense for the Scof¢, in which this defect is 
remedied, will be the necessity for her lying outside at the jetty, 
where the charges and dues are higher. It will be some time yet 
before the Cape Town Harbour ‘authorities will have sufficient 
room for such vessels, but as they have commenced enclosing the 
outer harbour, there will be space eventually. 

The screw and propeller vibration, which in old days was such 
a fearful discomfort to ocean travellers, has, since the days of the 
triple-expansion engines, been very much mitigated. The older 
compound engines, with their two cranks set at right angles on 
the shaft, work with much less smoothness than the newer type 
with the three cranks set at angles of 120°. The thrust of the 
cranks is so much more uniform that it is comparatively easy to 
know whether one has compound or triple-expansion engines on 
board without going to the engine-room and counting the 
cylinders. This easiness of working is part of the economy of 
the newer system, though the main economy of course is the 
25 per cent. less coal burnt for the same speed. In the com- 
pound engine, quite a third and even more of the energy possible 
to use went out into the exhaust. Thus by adding a small 
high-pressure cylinder, and delivering the steam at a great 
pressure, an engine of 4000 H.P. becomes one of 6000. This-of 
course only became possible with boilers capable of delivering 
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steam at a pressure of 160 lbs. or more. But many triple- 
expansion engines use it at 180 lbs. now, and will some day go 
beyond it. The quadruple-expansion or four-cylinder engine is 
yet in the trial stage. As a general rule, the steam leaving 
the third cylinder has so far expanded that it can do very 
little work, if any. One thing for the untechnical mind to 
note with interest is that the third or largest cylinder will, with 
perhaps only 14 lbs. or 2 Ibs. of steam pressure per inch, do as 
much work as the intermediate and the high-pressure cylinder, 
on account of the vacuum produced by the condenser. This 
vacuum at the bottom of the cylinder pulls while the feeble 
steam pushes ; a vacuum of 26 inches gives thus the pressure of 
the atmosphere, and makes the working pressure per inch fully 
15 lbs. And asthe area of the cylinders grows larger and larger, 
having more square inches for the steam to push at and the 
vacuum to pull at, the last cylinder of all, which we would have 
thought incapable of work, will in a 6000 H.P. engine do its 
proper one-third of the task. 

All of the steamers belonging to the Union Line are now 
“tripled.” The Castle Line has one undergoing conversion at 
present, and when that is ready to resume her place, the Vorham 
Castle, which is now compound, will go to the yards to get made 
a third stronger. 

As the main point of interest in any steamer, whether she 
runs to the Cape or elsewhere, is the engine-room, it will be 
well to give an illustration of the energy developed by these 
marine engines. To the untechnical, the »hrase “horse-power ” 
means little or nothing. It is the unit adopted to measure the 
work done, or capable of being done, and means the energy or 
power which can lift 33,000 lbs. one foot high in one minute. 
When I was on board the Majestic at Liverpool, I made a slight 
calculation of the energy of her engines when they are indi- 
cating 16,000 H.P. Every minute they run at this rate, they 
develop the energy of 528,000,000 foot-pounds, or, as there 
happen to be 5280 feet in a mile, power;which is sufficient to 
raise one pound through a hundred thousand miles. The energy 
developed in a six days’ ocean trip is 4,563,920,000,000 foot- 
pounds. And astonishing as the figures are, they are even more 
astonishing when one reflects that this energy is only 14 per cent. 
of the potential energy of the coal. For the rest is, as I said 
in my second article, lost by imperfect combustion, friction, 
evaporation, &c. &c. 
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Next to the engines comes the screw, which is the final cause of 
the engines themselves. The number of the blades, the pitch 
of the screw and its materials are points of interest. It is often 
found that a three or even a two blade propeller does more work 
than one of four. Since phosphor and manganese bronze blades 
were introduced, it has been found that a galvanic action is set 
up between the blade metal and the iron of the hull. This 
latter is often deeply pitted not only close to the stern post, but 
even a long distance from it. To obviate this destructive effect 
plates of zinc are placed near the screw on the stern post, and the 
zinc then suffers instead of the vessel itself. The life of a screw 
varies greatly, but it may last for years. Asa rule they break 
off close to the centre in which they revolve and to which they 
are bolted. As the blade thrusts away the water it gives a little, 
and this constant working fatigues the metal until the blade drops 
off. To render them longer lived, phosphor bronze blades are 
now manufactured with a steel core, which greatly strengthens 
them. Very curiously, the thrusting or after-side of the blade is 
never much worn away, but the other side is usually very deeply 
pitted, and needs sometimes a coat of cement in addition to the 
paint. 

When on the Norham Castle I was told by Mr. Davidson, the 
engineer, that the blades of that vessel’s propeller had run 
24,000,000 revolutions and were still apparently fairly sound, 
although a little worn at the thin tips. One of the chief 
advantages of bronze as a material is that its toughness allows 
the blade to be made thinner, thus reducing the friction with 
which the edge of the fans cut the water. The revolutions by 
the Norham Castle's propeller represent about seven voyages 
out and home to the Cape, for the usual number of revolu- 
tions for a single passage out is about 1,750,000. If it were 
not for what is known as the “slip” of the screw, it would 
require about 16 percent. less. The “slip” is the loss which 
comes from the water being to some extent yielding. The pitch 
of a screw is the distance it would advance in one completed 
revolution if it were working in a thread of solid material. Thus 
the screw of the Athenian, in which I lately went to Lisbon, is 
24 feet in pitch. But as it cannot move ahead to that extent in 
water, “slip” results, From this cause ina marine engineer's 
daily report he puts down the distance run actually and the 


theoretical distance as well, which is always more. The difference 
is the “slip.” 
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There is no possibility of determining with absolute accuracy 
at what angle the blades of a propeller should be set ; or what 
its pitch should be. It depends on so many causes, that nothing 
but experiment in each particular can be relied on. As the form 
of a vessel is the greatest item in calculating her speed, so it 
determines in great measure the work her screw will do. Some 
vessels could never be forced through the water with any con- 
siderable velocity, though they had the most powerful engines 
and twin screws; and Mr. Barnaby, in his lectures on the 
Propeller, gives, on the high authority of Sir Frederick Bramwell, 
an extraordinary case in which a small boat, on being fitted with 
engines and screw, went astern whichever way the fans turned. 

As it is with the life of a blade, so it is with that of a shaft ; 
there is little possibility of reckoning it. When it does break, 
the fracture is usually about half-way between the propeller and 
“thrust block ;” but the loss of the Union boat the American in 
1880 was due to a rare accident. The tail shaft broke, as is 
supposed, close to the aftermost bulkhead, and having been bent 
in some way, it made a circle and tore out part of the stern 
plating of the vessel before the engines could be stopped. The 
violent revolutions of the engines when released from the 
restraint of the screw caused a fracture in part of the machinery, 
rendering the great steam pumps unavailable. Even if they 
could have been used, it is doubtful whether they would have 
done more than defer the final catastrophe, for though the main 
pumps on a vessel of 4000 H.P. can put, say, 3000 tons of 
water over the side in one hour, that represents very little more 
than will enter the ship through a hole of ten inches diameter. 
The American sank in six hours. All the passengers were 
saved ; some of them were put on board a passing steamer, the 





_ Senegal, which was within a few days lost on a rock near the 


Grand Canary. During the panic which ensued, a boat con- 
taining some of the rescued passengers was upset, and Mr. John 
Paterson, Member of the Cape of Good Hope Legislature, was 
drowned. 

The Union Steamship Company, to which this vessel belonged, 
is another example of shipping lines of great magnitude springing 
from very small beginnings. The Company was formed in 1853, 
and was at first intended to engage ‘in the coal-carrying trade, 
but as the Crimean war broke out, the five vessels, of an 
aggregate tonnage of 2327 only, ran from Southampton to 
Constantinople and Smyrna in place of the P. and O. boats, 
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which were occupied in postal and war services.. After the war, 
in 1856, the vessels traded between Southampton and Brazilian 
ports with cargoes. This business was, however, not very 
profitable, and some of the steamers were taken off and sent 
voyaging between Hamburg and Liverpool. But in 1857 the 
Company took a contract from the Government to run the mails 
to the Cape, and they have been engaged in this ever since, 
though the service has been shared with the Castle Line from 
the year 1873. 

The relations between these two companies give a good 
example of the.difficulty of upsetting a monopoly which is well 
established. The Natal Steamship Company in 1872 entered 
into opposition with the Union Company. Previous to this the 
Diamond Steamship Company had withdrawn their vessels, 
owing to their failure to secure a subsidy. Then, between 1868 
and 1870, the Cape of Good Hope Company tried to take from 
the Union Line some of its business. But they all came to grief 
within a very short time. But when Messrs. Donald Currie put 
their vessels on this station, trade was rapidly increasing, owing 
in a great measure to the discovery of diamonds, and as the 
Union Company saw there was little probability of their retaining 
all the trade, an arrangement was come to between the rivals. 
Naturally enough, the merchants in Africa were strongly in * 
favour of helping the line, which has now become the Castle 
Line, to hold its own, and when the Union Company obtained an 
increase of time in its original contract for mail carrying, the 
Cape Colony and merchants connected with the neighbouring 
colonies assisted the owners of the Castle Line in obtaining the 
withdrawal of this new contract. Shortly after, the Cape Colony 
subsidized the new comers, and gave them part of the mails to 
carry at a reduced price. But in 1876 the mail contract was 
finally divided between the rivals, who since then have had 
nothing but their own good work to rely on in obtaining the 
cargo and passenger trade. 

In addition to the service to Cape Town, these lines carry 
the mails to Natal, to Delagoa Bay, to Inhambane, Quillimane, 
and Ibosc. The Castle Line runs steamers direct from Flushing 
to South Africa, carrying mails for the Dutch Government. It 
is in the neighbourhood of Mozambique that the English 
boats enter into rivalry with the Portuguese, who have vessels 
on the coast of that part of Africa, which belongs to them, or 
which they claim. A very important place promises to be 
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Bevia, on the Pungue River, which is the natural entrance to 
Mashonaland, whither Lord Randolph Churchill is going. It 
seems a pity, from many points of view, that we do not hold the 
Pungue River ourselves. The Portuguese are, to put it mildly, 
not very good business men, and do not do everything to 
encourage general trade. In the opinion of most South Africans 
they are the curse of Africa; but as the Anglo-Saxon in those 
latitudes, as elsewhere, is nothing if not energetic and pushing, it 
is as much the slowness of the other race as its real or imaginary 
objectionableness which influences him in his angry and jealous 
judgment. 

Yet there is little doubt that things would go more smoothly if 
the Portuguese went first. It is perhaps in a great measure 
owing to them that at present it is impossible to go completely 
round Africa in an English mail steamer. Below Zanzibar to 
Mozambique there is a gap. From Suez down to Zanzibar the 
coast is served by the British India Navigation Company, though 
at a loss. It is probable that little or no profit is made either by 
the Castle or Union Lines north of Delagoa Bay ; but as many 
businesses which afterwards flourish exceedingly begin with losses, 
there is great hope of future developments. The country on 
the mainland opposite Zanzibar seems almost infinite in 
capabilities, and even now exports cloves, sugar, coffee, nutmegs. 
cinnamon, pepper, sesame, indigo, cotton, cocoa-nut, and copal- 
gum, to say nothing of the ivory trade. Most of these products 
are brought to Zanzibar in the native dhows, which form such a 
feature on the coast of north-east Africa. ‘The Africa Pilot,’ 
No. III., published by the Admiralty, has some curiously enter- 
taining reading on the subject of navigation in the neighbourhood 
of Zanzibar. Under the heading of “ Lights and Buoys,” is to be 
found this passage : 

“ The approach from the northward is lighted, but the light must 
not be relied on. The buoys will be found with the description 
of the shoals they mark, but no dependence must be placed on 
their maintaining the positions assigned to them.” 

From which it would appear that navigation in these waters 
without a good pilot must have something of the fascination for 
adventurous shipmasters which is to be found in original 
exploration. 

Besides the three English lines and the Portuguese steamships 
which serve this part of the coast, the Messageries Maritimes 
of Marseilles call at Réunion, Zanzibar, and Mayotto, monthly. 
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In the Mozambique Channel, between Madagascar and the 
mainland, true cyclones are sometimes met with. The Courland 
Castle, one of the Castle Line’s inter-colonial boats, went through 
a very heavy one there in 1887. As a rule, however, these 
violent tempests are intercepted by Madagascar. In the channel 
the variable winds of the more southerly coast cease, and regular 
monsoons blow, though in directions which, being influenced by 
the nearness of the land, are not those of the Indian Ocean or 
Hindostan. 

To return to the main subject, from which one is naturally led, 
the Cape trade is one which promises eventually to be of great 
magnitude. The two companies which command the position now 
take out annually about 18,000 passengers, and bring home some 
10,000. Ina measure, there is a likeness between the character 
of the passengers to South Africa and those who went to 
Australia at the time of the great gold rush of 1852. Very 
many of them are, in the strict sense of the word, adventurers, 
they go out on speculation. They are also chiefly English. But 
in the fifties the traffic was carried on in sailing vessels ; now, 
every year sees the very passenger steamers which were thought 
marvels of speed and comfort, rapidly being displaced by others 
which surpass them in both qualities. Even yet, however, there 
is much to be done as regards comfort before these boats deser¥e 
the epithet of first-class floating hotels, which is claimed for them. 
Good as the food supplied to passengers is, when compared to 
the tariff of a few years back, it is by no means as good as it 
might be. When talking lately with a number of men who have 
travelled in all quarters of the globe, fully three of them were of 
opinion that no line running from England could equal the 
cuisine on board the vessels of one of the Australian coasting 
services. 

In a passage which lasts only a few days this may be a 
matter of comparatively little importance, but when it runs into 
weeks it ceases to be something which any one may put up with. 
There is a point in the victualling of ships which may be noted, 
and that is the high price and generally bad quality of the wines 
on board. All are not equally culpable in this matter, but 
considering that the wines are taken out of bond and do not pay 
duty, something might be expected of shipowners who look 
mainly for their profits to passengers. It is in the third class 
that provisioning and comfort have made the greatest advance. 
The technical difference between “third class” and “steerage” 
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is that in the latter the emigrants supply their own bedding. 
This is now practically done away with on the South African 
lines. In the “Castle” boat, the Vorham Castle, the accommoda- 
tion forward surpassed anything I have ever seen. It is an odd 
thing to note that some improvements made on board big 
steamers are in reality not improvements at all. Nowadays the 
bottoms of the bunks in first-class berths are generally spring 
mattresses, instead of the old-fashioned “bottom boards.” But 
if the berth is aft, the give of the wire answers in a very 
disagreeable way to the vibration of the screw and shaft. And 
the widening of the bunk or bed itself may in cases of a heavily 
rolling vessel most effectually prevent the unfortunate passenger 
from jamming himself into a position which will save him from 
rolling to and fro as well. Though these are perhaps minor 
matters, the very smallest thing becomes of importance on board 
ship, for when the mind is unoccupied it is apt to magnify 
disagreeables, and more than one passenger has become an 
advertising agent for one line because the other did not suit him, 
in things which could easily be remedied. 

But it must be admitted that this same grumbling passenger is 
always to be found on any boat, and he rarely takes note of the 
more important matters which concern, not his comfort, but his 
safety. The question of boats is one which rarely troubles the aver- 
age man at sea ; yet in most of the very large ocean liners there are 
never enough of them to save all the passengers, if all or nearly 
all the berths are occupied. If an Atlantic boat with nearly 
2000 passengers on board were to go down in calm weather out 
of reach of assistance, about 400 of them would have to swim. 
It is true they are so made nowadays, that even if another 
steamer cut into them at the junction of two water-tight 
compartments and thus filled both, they would even then float, 
still no one can be assured against fire, or such an accident as 
that which sank the American. When the engines of the City 
of Paris broke down and smashed themselves to pieces, such an 
accident might conceivably have caused the loss of the vessel 
without any undue stretching of the imagination. Yet the Board 
of Trade Regulations take into consideration the system of 
watertight compartments, and allow a reduction from the number 
of boats which would be required to carry all the passengers if 
the steamer were to founder. It is time that these same 
regulations were overhauled and brought up to date, for they 
belong to a period when vessels were not almost purely passenger 
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carrying. Taking even the Union Company’s steamers, the 
Board of Trade boats are admittedly not sufficient, and are 
very rightly supplemented with others of the ordinary type, and 
some of the collapsible Berthon boats will take up a com- 
paratively small space. This is looked to on the departure of 
these vessels on their outward and homeward passages. It 
is I believe the same with the Castle Line. It should be so 
with all. 


The following table gives the actual figures for a passage from 
Southampton to Cape Town, for a vessel of about 4000 tons 
register. 


Revolution of screw . . . 1,715,410. 
Average slip of screw ° ° o- 16°9 per cent, 
Distance by screw . . . . « 7,203 miles, 

‘ ” ” ship « ° ° ° . 5,982 ” 

(or actual distance run) . ° . 

Average speed . . ° : ° . 13't knots. 
Knots per ton of coal burnt . ° ‘-3n ,. 
Coal burnt on passage ° ‘ ‘ . 1,124 tons, 
Pitch of Propeller. ° : ‘ . 25°6 feet. 


The “distance by screw” is of course the distance which the 
ship would have gone if there had been no loss by “slip,” that is, 
by the yielding of the water to the thrust of the blades as they 
revolve. It is of course the aim of the shipbuilder to discover 
what pitch of screw gives the least loss, just as it is of the 
engineer of the vessel to get as many knots out of his coal as 
he can. 


MORLEY ROBERTS. 
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BEGUN IN JEST. 
BY MRS. NEWMAN. 


Avutuor or *‘ Her WILL AND HER Way,” “ Witx Costs,” 
“Tue Last of THe Happons,” &c. 
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CHAPTER X. 
UNCLE REGGIE. 


MABEL was beginning again to count up the remaining weeks 
and days of her six months’ exile, although her pride was in 
arms at the bare thought of returning home an hour before the 
time she had herself fixed, which would be to acknowledge 
herself vanquished. The life was, indeed, having its effect upon 
one so entirely untrained for it. There was something so mean 
and common-place in it all, she told herself. Even the annoy- 
ances she experienced arose from such petty causes, that she was 
ashamed of feeling them. She made one or two attempts to 
break the monotony of the daily walk up and down the avenue, 
and, finding them ineffectual, chiefly through Soames’ interference, 
at length determined to give the children and herself a change 
on her own responsibility. They were to show her the prettiest 
spots about the park, and when they were all sufficiently fatigued 
to enjoy a rest, there was to be a story in the hollow. 

Soames’ warnings as to the advisability of not going too far 
keeping in the shade, and so forth, notwithstanding, Mabel set 
forth the next day with her “three flies,” as they persisted in 
calling themselves, for a long ramble in the woods. An hour or 
two later they made their way to the much-talked-of hollow ; 
cool, grassy, and well shaded from the hot sun by a clump of fine 
old elms, with a view down a beautiful sweep of green turf, and 
through an opening in the cliff, the sides of which were clothed 
with wild luxuriant foliage, of the sea. 

Mabel threw off her hat and sat gazing dreamily at the lovely 
scene, her thoughts turning to the dear old park at home, and 
the happy life there, before Gerard went away. How delightful 
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had been the rambles under the trees, the boating on the lake in 
summer, and skating in winter ; above all, the truant days spent 
in the woods, when they cut themselves off from all communica- 
tion with what they termed the “outer world,” to dwell in the 
rarefied atmosphere of their own thought! What battles they 
had imagined themselves fighting and winning in the mental and 
moral world! How solemnly they had dedicated themselves to 
the service of humanity! “Well, perhaps he is right in making 
a jest of it all, since so little has come of it. How is humanity 
the better for me?” she asked herself, adding, with a little 
impatient sigh, “ Oh, well, that does not concern him. Dorrie is 
pressing towards the mark, and she will show you, Gerard. As 
for me, I suppose I must be content if I can succeed so far as not 
to be turned out from here. If I can prove myself equal to the 
work of a third-rate governess, it will be something ; better than 
being thought fit only ‘to become a society woman.” She had 
never understood Gerard’s meaning in saying her proper sphere 
was in society, resenting the idea of being thought fit only for 
the kind of life he jested at. That he, in fact, believed her proper 
sphere was in society because it was in dire need of such as she, 
did not for a moment occur to.her. “When will Dorrie tell me ? 
It would be so much easier to write than speak my congratula- 
tions, just at first. When the engagement is made known, all I 
shall have to do is to think of them as married, then the cure will 
be complete.” 

The children were watching her with eager, expectant eyes. 

“Have you remembered it all, Miss Leith, dear?” presently 
asked impatient Algy. 

“ Remembered what, Algy ?” 

“The story. Oh, please, do be quick and begin.” 

“Story, oh dear! Isn’t it delightful enough being here?” 
persuasively, her hands clasped above her head, as she reclined 
against the green bank, her eyes following the flight of a bird. 
“ Send your fancy on an exploring expedition and you will soon 
find out beautiful stories for yourselves. Come, Mima, fancy 
yourself down on the beach there, step into a cockle-shell, and 
sail gaily off to the Golden Isles,” 

“Golden Isles? Where?” 


“They are form without substance, 
A mental mirage, 
And they kindle a thirst 
Which they cannot assuage,” 


absently quoted Mabel. 
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A long drawn-out “O—h!” of disappointment, and a plaintive 
reminder from Mima that it took an hour to go down to the 
beach, and that she was ever so much too big to get into a cockle- 
shell. 

“TI said, in fancy, and you can expand or condense that at will, 
you know.” 

“That sounds like a lesson about steam, and we don’t want 
lesson stories now,” objected Algy. “You promised us a real 
story ; you promised, Miss Leith.” 

“Oh, yes ; I beg your pardon, Algy, so I did. What is it to 
be, ‘ The ugly duckling’ ?” 

“Oh, we know that,” disappointedly. 

“T shall have to invent,” thought Mabel. “Then I must try 
to tell you one you do not know.” 

“’Licious! A real fairy story, please.” 

“T have not known any fairies, therefore it could not be quite 
real, you know. But I have often taken a peep into Fancy-land, 
and I know there are fancies as curious and amusing as fairies, if 
you would like me to tell you a story about one of them.” 

“Fancies? They are not like people. You can’t make a story 
out of them, can you ?” 

“ Shall I try ?” smiling to herself at the thought. 

They nodded, pressing up more closely to her, and she 
began :— 

“Once upon a time there was born a little Fancy, which, as it 
grew, became so beautiful that you heard of her everywhere. 
She was born in just such a spot as this ; a little green dell, with 
old trees and delightful hiding-places about it, where she nestled 
unseen, unless you had very keen eyes and looked in the right way.” 

“What way was that, please ?” 

“You will hear presently. One moonlight night, Fancy was 
disporting herself with the shadows among the trees, and playing 
hide-and-seek with some one who had wandered that way and 
was looking for her, when she suddenly found herself caught,” 
breaking off with a little laugh at herself. 

“Yes, yes ; what happened then?” devouring her with their 
eyes. 

“ Did I say it was a bright, moonlight night ?” 

“ Yes—no ; it is all the same.” 

“Oh dear no. <A great deal depends upon the light in which 
you view things, even in our world, you know. There must have 
been a moon, I think, because it was night, and how could the 
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diamonds, sapphires, rubies, and the rest, have been seen had 
there been no light? It requires all the light you can get to 
turn a dew-drop into a diamond. Fancy knew how to do it, of 
course. She had only to wave her wand P . 

“ Like the fairies. Yes; please goon. What happened when 
she was caught ?” 

“Well, she was first imprisoned and then starved, till she 
grew smaller and smaller, and at last—now prepare for a great 
surprise.” 

. Oh! Ah! Oh! The children sprang to their feet with widely- 
opened eyes. They had found a surprise for themselves. 
Algy’s face was crimson with excitement. Mima stood gazing 
open-mouthed ; and. Sissy’s eyes were beaming with a glad 
welcome. 

“ Uncle Reggie! ” 

Hurriedly rising, and turning her eyes in the direction they 
were looking, Mabel beheld a gentleman standing on the knoll 
just, behind where she had been sitting. 

A little awkwardly—his right arm was in a sling—he lifted his 
hat with his left hand. The children were dancing about him in 
high delight. 

“Oh, Uncle Reggie, how glad I am! You said you wouldn't 
have another holiday for ever so long!” 

“ Have you come to stay?” ejaculated Algy, jumping up in 
turn for a kiss. 

“ What have you done to your arm, uncle ?” asked Sissy. 

- Keeping his left hand on Sissy’s shoulder, he said— 

“You must first introduce me to this lady, you know, and tell 
her that my name is Aubyn.” 

“She is dear Miss Leith,” returned Sissy, slipping her hand 
into Mabel’s. 

-“ And, oh, Uncle Reggie,” put in Algy, in a loud whisper, 
“ Soames said she wasn’t going to be nice; but she is! She’s 
hardly ever cross, ’cept when we are Zoo stupid and tiresome, you 
know,” he added, already learning to be more literal and exact in 
his statements than he had once been. “And she knows so many 
things, don’t you, Miss Leith, dear? games, and fancy stories— 
as good as fairy stories, almost.” 

“Yes,” smilingly. “I could not help listening to the Fancy 
story. I hope Miss Leith will excuse me; but I came up just at 
the beginning. You did not hear my footsteps on the turf ; and 
it.seemed such a pity to interrupt. But I am quite curious to 
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hear what became of that poor little imprisoned Fancy. I think 
it would do me good to know,” lifting his hat again, with a look 
towards Mabel. 

__ She smiled, and shook her head. 

“What do you say, Sissy?” he went on, returning Mabel’s 

smile. “Do you think a course of imprisonment and starvation 
rendered Fancy so small, that she was at length able to escape 
on a moonbeam, and get back to her beloved woods, where she 
grew strong and beautiful again ?” 
_ “But that wouldn’t have been much of a story,” said Algy. 
“There ought. to be some fighting—a prince who killed every- 
body that wanted to stop him, and had a wonderful key, that 
opened the door, just as she was dying, to let her out!” 

“ And she ought to have been fed on delicious things ; that’s 
the way to get strong,” put in Mima. 

“Perhaps Miss Leith will tell us which is right?” said Mr. 
Aubyn. 

“T think we must leave the story to be continued,” returned 
Mabel ; adding, to the children, as they began protesting, “ Mr. 
Aubyn looks tired.” 

In fact, Mima had, in her effusiveness, pressed up a little too 
closely to his injured arm, and, as Mabel had noticed, the colour 
left his face. 

“ Will you allow me to call my man ?” he said, in a low voice. 

With a whispered word to the children, Mabel drew them 
aside, and he beckoned to a man, whom they for the first time 
noticed, standing a short distance apart. 

He came shambling awkwardly forwards, in obedience to Mr. 
Aubyn’s summons, as clumsy and dull-witted looking a man as 
could be imagined for a gentleman to choose to have about him. 
He was clad in ill-fitting clothes, all of which, from his hat to his 
boots, seemed to have been just purchased ready-made ; and there 
were evidences of the hurried and energetic, if not altogether 
effectual, application of soap and water; as though at a loss how 
to dispose of all the accumulations of dirt, he had swept them 
into nooks and corners about his face, to be carried away.next time. 

He seemed to shrink from notice, looking surreptitiously 
towards Mabel and the children, and shifting his eyes when they 
glanced in his direction, restlessly moving his feet, and passing 
the back of his disengaged hand over his mouth. 

“ This has shifted a little, Bloggs. Will you try to put it right 
for me?” 

2X2 
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The man put down the bag he was carrying, and awkwardly, 
though with an anxious carefulness that caused great drops to 
stand out upon his brow, began to readjust the sling. 

“Will you allow me to try?” said Mabel, taking note of the 
man’s nervous awkwardness. 

“No, thank you; you are very kind ; but he likes doing it for 
me. Do you not, Bloggs ?” 

Yes, master,’—a dark flush rising slowly to his brow, as his 
eyes turned for a moment towards Mabel, then fell again. 

“And I like you to do it,” cheerily said Reginald Aubyn, 
making occasion to put his left hand upon the man’s shoulder. 

“ But what have you done to your arm, Uncle Reggie ?” 

“Tt got broken, Algy.” 

“Broken? how dreadful! How did you do it? Can it be 
mended again?” 

“Oh, yes, Bloggs is helping to mend it ; so well, that I hardly 
regret its having been broken. I do not know. how I could 
manage without him. Go up to the house now, Bloggs. Tell 
them to get my room ready, and wait there until I come.” 

The man took up the bag again, and turned to obey, though 
looking somewhat doubtfully and hesitatingly towards the 
house. 

“Go straight through the plantation there, to the right, and 
round to the side offices, Bloggs.” 

“Yes, master,” and, with another surreptitious glance towards 
him and the children, he shambled away. 

“How funnily he talks, and how could he mend your arm, 
Uncle Reggie? He is not clever and nice to look at, like a 
doctor. He looks more like the men we meet sometimes on the 
roads—tramps, that it would be dreadful to know.” 

“ Something depends upon the light in which he is looked at, 
Mima. A certain amount of the light Miss Leith has been 
telling you about, would make him appear to more advantage, 
no doubt,” with a smile at Mabel. 

“ How long are you going to stay with us now, Uncle Reggie ?” 
asked Sissy. 

“T shall make a longer stay than usual this time, I think, 
Sissy—until my arm gets all right again, three or four weeks, 
perhaps. ‘Where is mamma?” 

“ She is away—somewhere.” 

Mabel explained that Mrs, Brandreth had joined a yachting 
for a three weeks’ cruise. 
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Aubyn was finding it difficult to avoid looking too per- 
tinaciously at her; and presently, by way of apology, said— 

“TI have the pleasure of knowing a young lady whose name is 
the same as yours—a Miss Leith—living just now at Kensington ; 
and you are so much like her.” The relationship could not be a 
very near one, he thought, the likeness notwithstanding, or this 
Miss Leith would not be earning her bread as a governess. 

Mabel knew now this was the Mr. Aubyn Dorothy wrote so 
much about, and was all the more inclined in his favour. But 
she saw that she must not explain that she was Dorothy’s sister, 
until she could also explain her motive for what she was doing. 
But neither was it possible to deny the truth, nor attempt to 
give any false colouring to it. Should he put the question, 
there would be nothing for it but to say, “ Yes ; we are sisters.” 

He easily accepted her silence as confirmation of his own view, 
that the likeness was merely an accidental one. It was not at 
all likely that she would be there, were she related to the Miss 
Leith he knew. Not naturally curious, nor inclined to suspect 
mysteries, he saw no significance in the fact of her evincing no 
desire to hear more about the young lady who bore the same 
name and so strongly resembled her. 

“ What is your Miss Leith like, Uncle Reggie ?” 

“T have said she is something like this lady.” 

“O—h!” ejaculated Mima, with a glance at Sissy. 

“ Do you think she will want to marry you, uncle ?” enquired 
Algy. 

“That’s not at all probable, Algy. And it is not the way to 
talk abeut ladies.” 

Mabel was longing to ask questions about Dorothy, and had 
much difficulty in keeping back the words that rose to her lips. 
“But I shall soon be able to take him into my confidence—he 
looks like one you can trust—and then I can talk Dorrie to my 
heart’s content,” she thought. Just then, there was no time 
for further conversation about anything. Looking at her watch, 
she saw that it was nearly time for tea, and that they must 
return to the house. Mr. Aubyn accompanied them, Algy and 
Mima dancing along by his side, plying him with eager ques- 
tions, while Sissy availed herself of the opportunity to draw more 
closely to Mabel. 

Dorothy had written quite enough about her new friend to 
arouse Mabel’s interest in him; and the impression she had 
received was strengthened by his bearing and appearance, Not 
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to be compared with one other, of course; but there was so 
kindly an expression in his brown eyes, so much firmness of 
mouth and chin, and he looked so strong and self-contained, 
and wore his shabby clothes so grandly. 

He was, to say the least, as much impressed in her favour, and 
not a little surprised to find her there, wondering how it was 
that his sister-in-law had happened to obtain a governess of this 
type for her children. Under the impression that they were 
being morally as well as intellectually starved, he had been very 
anxious about them, and desirous that a fitting governess should 
be engaged. He had begged Mrs. Brandreth to be very careful 
in making her selection, and had given her carte blanche in the 
matter of salary ; but he had not ventured to hope that much 
would come of it. Nor would he have been a great deal 
surprised could he have known that Mabel had been selected for 
her readiness to accept whatever Mrs. Brandreth might be 
inclined to give, in the matter of salary ; and that the latter had 
still further economised by doing without a head nurse. 

What did surprise him, was to find one such as Mabel there. 
He was in the habit of spending as much time as he could spare 
with the children, when at Beechwoods; but he felt that, at 
their age, it was the influence of a good woman they most 
needed. He had seen quite enough of the great world to be 
aware of the needs of some of its children ; and he considered 
that these, especially, required as much help as did the most 
neglected of the little waifs and strays in Grigg’s Court. 

Between him and his sister-in-law there was no sympathy. 
He saw her as she was; and she regarded him as eccentric, to 
the verge of stupidity, almost despising him for the very 
liberality she was reaping the benefit of. She could not 
understand why a man should allow another to enjoy advantages 
to which he himself had a right, unless it were that he had not 
the capability of appreciating them ; and of this, his choosing to 
spend so much of his time among low people seemed sufficient 
proof. On his side, he contented himself with their being 
on good terms, without enquiring too closely into her motives in 
the matter. 

Meantime there was not the slightest question as to who was 
master at Beechwoods. The estate was managed in a careful, 
and thoroughly business-like manner, by the agent he employed ; 
every labourer upon it, as well as every servant in the house, 
being made to understand that the best each was capable of was 
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expected by that agent’s master. He had a much too keen sense 
of his own responsibilities to allow Mrs. Brandreth to take the 
helm ; although it was his will that she should be treated with 
due respect while she was in the house. She and her children 
had, in the outset, been invited to spend a few months at 
Beechwoods, and had afterwards stayed on indefinitely. Under 
the impression that her stay was owing to her own tact and 
management, even more than to his good nature, she considered 
that it would be her home as long as she pleased. 

As they sat at tea, Mabel received a courteously worded 
message from Mr. Aubyn to the effect that he hoped she would 
favour him with her own and the “children’s company in the 
drawing-room that evening. Not daring to alter the message, 
nor express her disapproval in words, lest he should hear of it 
through the children, Soames had to content herself with looking 
at it. Here was a danger her mistress had not foreseen! After 
all the care she had taken to prevent any meeting between Miss 
Leith and Mr. Noel, always about the park of late, a worse thing 
had happened! What could be worse for Mrs. Brandreth than 
the possibility of being turned out of Beechwoods, which might 
very soon come to pass if Mr. Aubyn took it into his head to 
marry. Ofcourse Miss Leith would do all she could to attract 
the master of Beechwoods, now that she had so good an oppor- 
tunity ; that was only natural, and to be expected, thought 
Soames, But she saw that nothing could be done until her 
mistress returned. Mr. Aubyn had taken it into his head to 
make friends with the governess, and he was not a gentleman 
that any one in his own house at least could venture to cross, 
when he had once made up his mind to a thing. 

Mabel welcomed the opportunity for an exchange of ideas 
with any one, and did not take the trouble to disguise what she 
felt. She made the slight change in her toilette she was 
accustomed to make; although, to Soames’ prejudiced eyes, 
she looked more adorned than usual; and went down with 
the children, who were in high delight with the anticipation of 
a “company evening” in the drawing-room with Uncle Reggie.. 

She was received with a courtesy, which seemed the more 
significant to her, as coming from the owner of Beechwoods 
to the governess. They had been mutually attracted from 
the first, each having very quickly recognized that in the 
other which satisfied their somewhat fastidious notions upon 
certain points. 
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It was Mabel’s first visit to the Beechwoods drawing-room ; 
a long, many windowed, old-fashioned, but thoroughly homelike 
and charming room ; with an outlook upon grass terraces and 
flower-gardens, and the undulating well-wooded park beyond. 
When, after awhile, the children gathered round their uncle,*she 
moved quietly about examining the not a few works of art, with 
which the quaint out-of-date furniture seemed so much in 
keeping": as his eyes now and again followed her movements, he 
could not but notice their grace, and how much at home_ she 
looked there. Her refined face and figure, even what she wore— 
a simple white India muslin gown, with a few dead gold orna- 
ments—seemed in such perfect harmony with her surroundings. 

“You do not think this room ought to be modernized, 
Miss Leith?” he presently said as she stood examining a 
delicately carved triptych, his thoughts reverting to his sister-in- 
law’s frequent hints as to the desirability of refurnishing in the 
modern old style. 

“Modernized! No, indeed I do not, Mr. Aubyn. It seems 
to me just perfection as it is, for an old country house. One 
expects to see odds and ends of old china, ivories, Indian 
grotesques, and all the rest of it, in such a room as this. Even 
the jumble of styles seems to form an harmonious whole; I 
suppose because everything is good in its particular way. The 
very walls would protest, if you turned out the things that have 
lived within them so long. That quaint old painting in the 
recess—Flemish, is it not ?—and this exquisite carving ; how 
different from the things made for money !” 

He smiled. “The previous owner was a collector, but he did 
not get things without paying for them, I expect. They were 
made for money.” 

“Oh, no; quite impossible!” with an answering smile. “The 
artist who carved these flowers was thinking of flowers, and 
nothing else ; he has put his heart into this rose.” 

“The best work is done in that way, no doubt. It would be 
pleasant to think that all is. But very few put their hearts into 
their work, or we should not have so much that is inferior. 
Conscientious workers are rare I fear, Miss Leith.” 

Her eyes met his for a moment, with a conscious, dismayed 
expression, and the gay smile faded from her face, as she gently 
put the ivory she had been examining, back into its place. She 
was not a little relieved by the children pressing to her side 
eager to take their share of the conversation ; unconscious that 
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while talking to them she was not only increasing his admiration 
and respect for her, but strengthening his first impression as to 
her fitness for the office she had undertaken. She did not know 
what it was that constituted fitness to his mind. In his es- 
timation, indeed, certain qualities she so evidently possessed 
were more needed than anything besides, to counteract the bad 
effect of their previous training. He saw that she had already 
won the children’s confidence and respect, and this by legitimate 
means. Sissy was shyly expanding under her influence, and 
Algy and Mima beginning to step a little out of themselves. 

Algy’s “that’s mean, Mima!” with a grand curve of his small 
upper lip, when she, by a little manceuvre, got possession of the 
stool upon which he had been sitting at his uncle’s feet, was a 
revelation to Aubyn. A few weeks previously, Algy would have 
thought it clever, instead of mean, and would have asserted his 
right with his fists, instead of his scorn. 

And when presently Mabel thought Aubyn looked fatigued, 
and sat down to the pianoforte at the far end of the room, and 
sang to the children some nonsense rhymes of her own compo- 
sition, in which they delighted, there was Algy holding her fan, 
and Mima nestling her cheek against one shoulder, and Sissy 
against the other. The more Aubyn saw of her the more was 
he surprised, not to say puzzled. Unmistakably a lady, she 
was at the same time so unconventional—so much more frank 
and uncompromising in one way, and daintily reticent in another, 
than most women he had been accustomed to meet in society. 
And how independent—how evidently without desire to attract ! 
How merrily she joined in the children’s laughter at her 
nonsense rhymes; and how completely free she was from all 
anxiety as to what he might think of them! Better still, her 
offer to sing one of the new songs that happened to be there, 
specially for him ; doing, as she told him, her “very best ;” and 
such a best! filling the room with the melody of her fresh, clear, 
well-trained voice. 

In one of their pleasant little intervals of conversation he told 
her that he was expecting on the morrow a friend, for a short 
visit, a friend whom he had not seen since just after they had 
quitted the University, reflectively adding, “ At that time he. gave 
promise of making some mark in the world, and I am a little 
anxious to know what he has been doing the last five or six years. 
His society will be a real boon to me just now ; in truth, I made 
the most of my fractured arm to get him here.” 
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Mabel said something to the effect that it must be pleasant to 
meet after so long an interval, thinking what the meeting them at 
home would be to her after six months. 

“ Five or six years may bring about so many changes in one’s 
life,” he went on, still a little absently, with the remembrance of 
what had been wrought in himself. “I am the more curious to 
see him, because I used to consider him a little extreme in 
certain directions. We shall meet upon even ground now, I 
think.” 

The door opened, and Soames made her appearance, with the 
intimation that it was past the children’s bed-time. Mabel was 
almost as ready as they to complain of the shortness of the 
evening, and she said one thing which almost took Soames’ 
breath away. After giving the children their good-night kiss, she 
reflected a moment, then turning towards Aubyn, quietly said, 
“T should like to speak to you, if you could spare me a few 
moments, Mr. Aubyn.” It did not occur to her that she might 
have attained her object by simply lingering in the room until 
the children had gone—it was not her way. 

If Soames did not appreciate her frankness, Aubyn did. He 
bowed low, wheeling a chair towards her with his left hand. She 
acknowledged his courtesy by a smile and little inclination of the 
head, but did not sit down. 

After the door had closed upon Soames and the children 
Mabel stood silent a few moments, a soft flush suffusing her cheeks 
as she turned her fan about in her hands, hesitating how to begin. 
Then getting impatient with herself, she went straight to the point. 

“Mr. Aubyn, we were saying something just now about people 
putting their hearts into their work, and I am afraid I may have 
appeared to you to think myself one of those. I can admire 
honest work, but I ought not to allow you to think—I fear, by 
what I said, I may have led you to suppose I am more efficient 
than I reallyam. You, perhaps, took it for granted that I should 
not speak in that way unless I myself were putting my heart into 
my work.” 

“TI do not take much for granted, Miss Leith, it is not my way. 
I know that you have already begun to gain a good influence over 
these. children.” 

“ Do you really think that—really and truly ?” with brightening 
eyes. 

“Really and truly,” with a quiet smiie. 
“How good to hear! Only,” she added, brought down to 
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sober reality again by a certain remembrance, “you have not 
seen me at the teaching work yet. I find it dreadfully difficult.” 

“It must be ; I can imagine no harder work.” 

“If I succeeded, it would be all the more credit to me, of course, 
but I do not. I sometimes get so impatient and out of temper 
that I feel as though I should really enjoy giving them a good 
shaking all round. I only just contrived to prevent myself 
making an onslaught upon them this morning by surreptitiously 
tearing my own hair,” smiling to herself at the remembrance of 
the tug she had given it in her desperation. 

“ That was a pity, certainly,” with a glance at the gold-brown 
twists. “ But are you not hypercritical of yourself ?” 

“Tt would be cheering to think it was only that. But where’s 
the use of trying to persuade oneself—you would understand if 
you saw me at the teaching work.” 

“T have seen you. You have been doing that all the evening. 
At any rate,” meeting her with her own frankness and truth, “the 
kind of teaching these poor little ones are most in need of. Do you 
know that you have already taught Algy what meanness is ?” 

“Have 1? Well, I’m glad of that; but I wish I could teach 
him how to spell it.” 

“ That will come ; do not lose courage.” 

“ How kind, how very kind of you, to speak to me in that way, 
Mr. Aubyn!” a lovely flush: in her cheeks and her eyes meeting 
his with a radiant smile, as she said to herself he imagined he 
was speaking to a poor governess. “Thank you, and good- 
night.” Not, as he was quick to note, inclined to linger a 
moment, now that she had said what she wanted to say. 

Could Mrs. Brandreth have witnessed the scene, could she 
have seen the expression in his eyes as he held open the door for 
Mabel to pass out of the room; or, :more ominous still, his 
abstraction afterwards, as he paced slowly up and down the 
terrace, his gaze fixed upon some mental picture, more attractive 
to him than even the beauties of the summer night ! 


CHAPTER XI. 
A GREAT SURPRISE, 


As Mabel and the children were about to begin the morning’s 
work, Soames entered the room with a message from Mr. Aubyn, 
asking permission to pay her and her pupils a visit. 
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“My compliments to Mr. Aubyn, and we shall be very pleased 
to see him,” returned Mabel, with ready acquiescence. 

“Could she only know what is going on?” thought Soames. 
“Of course Miss Leith is setting her cap at him; and of course 
he'll give in! They will be engaged in no time, I can see it 
coming, as plain as plain, and where will Mrs. Brandreth and the 
children be then ?” 

Aubyn received a frank greeting from Mabel, and glad 
welcome from the children. “I am hoping you will allow me 
to make myself useful during my stay here, Miss Leith, in the 
way of relieving you of Algy in the morning. What do you say 
to doing your lessons with me in the library, eh, Algy ?” 

Algy, to whom any change was welcome, and taking lessons 
in the library seemed great promotion, eagerly assented, and 
presently accompanied his uncle downstairs in high feather. A 
couple of hours or so later -he was brought back to the school- 
room in a rather limp condition, impressed with the conviction 
that the dignity of taking lessons in the library was not quite 
worth the cost. Uncle Reggie had proved so very unsympathetic 
and unimpressionable. Headaches had been regarded in quite a 
new light, regrettable, but not suggestive of a course of petting ; 
rather of doctor’s visits and medicine—a system of treatment 
from which nice things were to be rigorously excluded. 

As she glanced at him, when he re-entered the schoolroom 
with his uncle, Mabel partly guessed what had been the state of 
the case, although having paid so dearly for his new honours, 
Algy wore them with a certain dignity, which duly impressed his 
sisters. 

The children had just gone off to be dressed for their walk 
before dinner, and Aubyn was giving Mabel some advice as to 
the books to be ordered for their use, when a servant tapped at 
the door, and looked in. 

“ A gentleman has just arrived, sir ; and when I told him you 
were here, he said perhaps you would . 

“I asked to be brought straight to you here, Aubyn; hope 
you will not mind,” said the visitor, entering the room with out- 
stretched hand. “Glad to hear you are pulling through so well, 
old man.” 

“Harcourt! This is being better than your word. I did not 
hope to see you until towards evening. Delighted to meet you, 
old fellow !” 

“Gerard!” ejaculated Mabel, as soon as she had sufficiently 
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recovered from her great astonishment to speak. It had come 
upon her so suddenly, and she was, for a moment, quite unable to 
conceal her pleasure at the sight of him. “Gerard!” she repeated, 
holding out both hands, with cheeks aglow and radiant eyes. 

The meeting was evidently quite as welcome to him ; and if 
he showed less surprise, she did not, in the excitement of the 
moment, notice that he did. 

Aubyn was as unfeignedly surprised as he looked, and not a 
little puzzled. Mabel saw that it must be open confession, now. 

“Gerard and I are cousins, Mr. Aubyn—that is almost,” she 
rather incoherently explained. “ Auntie’s step-son, you know.” 

He did not know, but pleasantly bowed and smiled as she 
hurriedly went on ; “I did not want to tell you just yet, if I could 
help it, because—Oh, what does that matter now! The other 
Miss Leith, you know, is my sister.” 

He was thoroughly mystified, looking from one to the 
other with bewildered eyes. Why was the sister of the rich 
Miss Leith there? To avoid appearing desirous to hear ex- 
planations, which she might not care to give, and at the same 
time quite sure that there could be nothing to divulge which 
could in any way be derogatory to her, he turned towards Gerard 
again. 

“You are going to give me at least two or three weeks, I hope, 
Harcourt ?” 

“Very kind of you. I am due at the Merediths’ for a couple 
of days next week; but you will find me ready enough to 
return.” ; 

“The Merediths?” said Mabel. “Oh, yes, I remember we 
got you to promise to go down with us for their show on the 2oth. 
You will have only two to escort now,” going on to make eager 
enquiries about her aunt and sister. 

“Yes, they .are all right, and would of course have sent all 
sorts of messages had they known I was going to see you.” 

“You did not know, then ?” 

He laughed. “ How could I suppose I should find you here, 
Mabel?” A not very straightforward reply, considering the 
pains he had taken to renew his acquaintance with Aubyn for the 
express purpose of getting an invitation to go there. 

“But you know what I am doing; they were to tell you when 
I was gone.” 

“Yes, they told me so much. But Dorothy kept faith with 
you and did not tell me your whereabouts.” He had, in fact 
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found that out for himself, and taken his measures accordingly. 
“ How could I expect to find you acting as Aubyn’s governess ?” 

Aubyn and she laughed out merrily ; not a little amused at 
the absurdity. 

“There spoke the Harcourt of old times!” said Aubyn. “Nor 
do I find you much changed in appearance ;” regarding him 
more attentively. 

“Do you not?” returned Gerard, not able to say the same of 
the other. 

The last time they had met, Aubyn had just entered the army, 
and was already beginning to be regarded as the leader amongst 
one of the most extravagant sets; so fastidious in the smallest 
details of the toilet, that he would have hardly permitted his valet 
to appear before him in a coat such as he was now wearing. Not 
that he affected shabby clothes ; the night before he had dressed 
to receive Mabel, almost as carefully as in the old times. It was 
simply a matter of necessity to wear something less than the best 
in Grigg’s Court and its neighbourhood, and he had got into the 
habit of it for ordinary occasions. 

But it was not only the shabbiness of his clothes, nor the signs 
of his hair having been cut in an unfashionable neighbourhood, 
that struck Gerard Harcourt; although this was noticeable 
enough in contrast with the past. It was the great change, the 
indefinable something in his general expression—the look which 
comes to the eyes of those who live face to face with terrible 
realities, and who yet have not lost faith nor belief in their 
fellow-men. Rugged, and worn, and changed he looked ; but 
there was a healthier and heartier ring in his tone and laugh than 
in the old days. 

“You were not thinking much of the Church, when last we 
met, Aubyn.” 

“No man less.” Then, reminded by the striking of a clock 
that it neared the luncheon hour, he told Mabel that she and the 
children would be expected to join them, and conducted Harcourt 
to his room. 

“ How is it that Miss Leith, with her large income, permits her 
sister to go out as governess, Harcourt?” said Aubyn, when 
they found themselves alone. 

“ Mabel’s income is quite as large as her sister’s, Aubyn.” 

“ Some misunderstanding at home?” 

“No, nothing of that kind. The truth is, both are too much 
inclined to take things au grand sérieux, and to run a little into 
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extremes in consequence. The elder sister, as you know, goes in 
very strongly for mission work, and humanity in the East. 
Mabel is, also, somewhat ultra and Utopian in her notions, as to 
what life ought to be; and, just now, she is very desirous of 
showing her independence of circumstances, and proving her 
capability for work—the higher life, and all that sort of thing, you 
know. But they have both, I am glad to say, plenty of good 
sense as well as good feeling ; and this will, I hope, preserve 
them in the long run. Their aunt, who was my father’s second 
wife, is their sole guardian. She belongs to the old school ; and 
to her, their peculiarities seem to verge upon absolute impropriety, 
and are a cause of much tribulation. But she has not the 
heart to do more than protest. She was, I think, only induced 
to consent to Dorothy’s visit to the Griggs, and Mabel’s 
governessing, for the time being, as the readiest means to the 
desired end.” 

“ And that is e 

“Well, I suppose she thinks as I do, that a little experience of 
the stern realities of life, will render them so disgusted with the 
whole thing that they will be glad to return home, and settle 
down to enjoy the goods the gods have provided; leaving 
humanity to solve its own problems.” 

Aubyn, to whom all this was a revelation, was gazing curiously 
at the other. “That is your ideal—now ?” 

Gerard gave him a little side glance and smile. Whatever his 
ideal might be now, he was not inclined to dilate upon it as he 
had once been. 

“It is well to be occasionally reminded of one’s past errors. 
What an egregious ass I used to make of myself, when I could 
secure an audience! How mercilessly I used to victimize poor 
Fowler and you! Do you remember his conscientious endeavour 
to follow me and his amiable, ‘Something ought to come of it, 
Harcourt ? Something certainly ought to come of it.’ Something 
did come of it; and, fortunately for me, just the right thing to 
bring me to my senses. No sooner had I set forth, armed cap a 
pie in my own ignorance, to redress the wrongs of the world, than 
I was ignominiously tumbled in the dust. As good a means as 
any that could have been devised, for teaching me the wisdom 
of non-interference, perhaps.” 

“Ah!” slowly, and with the same look of keen, quiet 
scrutiny. 

Gerard met his eyes for a moment, and broke into a short 
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laugh. “My dear Aubyn, I ought to have remembered ; pray 
excuse me. You see our positions are so ludicrously reversed, 
since last we met. Then, it was I that played the part of a 
mentor. You appeared little better than a lost sheep ; and now, 
I find you a shepherd. You must try to bear with me, old fellow, 
if I sometimes forget the change that has taken place, and use 
unbecoming language.” 

“T am accustomed to hear all sorts of language, Harcourt. I 
suppose we shall each find it, at first, a little difficult to realize 
the change that has been going on in the other’s opinions during 
the last few years ; but I hope I shall be as interesting to you 
as you will be tome. As it happens, I am just now particularly 
interested in studying the phase of thought you seem to 
represent.” 

“Allright. I have not the slightest objection to have my 
mental machinery dissected, if it interests you. I only stipulate 
for the right of seeing your diagnosis.” 

“ As you say, our positions appear to have become so entirely 
reversed,” reflectively said Aubyn. “Your present standpoint 
was my starting-place, I expect.” 

“In that case, you have only to let your mind travel back over 
the road you came, to trace out my degeneracy.” 

“Not exactly;” very gravely. “You have not arrived at 
your present stage of thought—I do not know the latest 
euphemism for it—by travelling over precisely the same road I 
took to get away from it. The motive power, at any rate, was 
different, I hope.” 

Gerard partly saw what was in the other's mind. The colour 
in his face deepened a little, and his laugh was a trifle forced ; 
although he had not, in the slightest degree, lost his temper, as 
he replied: “My present stand-point is not to be easily defined, 
I think: certainly not by the term you so considerately refrain 
from using, old fellow.” 

Aubyn laughed out now, as heartily as a school-boy. “A less 
definite position, of course, admits of less definite phraseology, 
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“ Oh, do not trouble yourself ;” meeting the other’s eyes with 
genial good-humour. “You are licensed to use strong language, 
you know; and I suppose you are bound to regard all sheep as 
black or white. It would be dangerous to admit the possibility 
of there being a shade of brown. Any way, here I am, for you 
to practise the bleaching process upon. I once thought it my 
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mission to preach to you ; and its only fair you should get your 
innings.” 

“You will not hear much in the way of preaching from me, 
Harcourt. I reserve my powers in that direction for those who 
cannot help themselves.” 

A slight greyness, not to be entirely ascribed to dragging 
Algy through a couple of hours’ work, when. out of condition, 
overspread his face. 

Gerard was quick to notice it. There was a different ex- 
pression in his eyes, and his voice took another tone, as he said: 
“My dear Aubyn, I fear you are not quite so convalescent as you 
imagine yourself to be. I hope you will be able to make me 
useful some way ?” 

“T mean to make the most of you I can, old man.” 

“ All right ; a butt, if it will serve to amuse you. How did 
you get your arm broken—an accident ?” 

“Not entirely:” with a half smile at the recollection. “I 
suppose I had not learned the wisdom of non-interference. At 
any rate, I brought this upon myself. I will leave you now. 
Your man is below, isn’t he ?” 

“Yes ; Wright is with me.” 

“This is the bell. We lunch in half an hour, old fellow ;” 
laying his hand on the other’s shoulder for a moment, as he 
turned to go out of the room. 

“A moment, Aubyn. I must ask you to be kind enough 
to keep Miss Leith’s circumstances, and her motive for taking 
a governess’s situation, secret for a while. Since she seems 
so bent on carrying out her intention, it would, I think, be far 
better to let her do so here, than drive her to seek another home, 
which might prove much less desirable than this. You see, it 
would be almost impossible for her to remain here, if the real 
circumstances were known.” 

“TI quite understand ; they shall not be made known by me. 
If you are careful to give no hint as to her being a connection of 
yours, and caution Miss Leith to be equally reticent on the point, 
no suspicion will be aroused and no questions asked. You must 
also give your man a hint to say nothing amongst the servants. 
Fortunately, as it happens, my sister-in-law is absent from home . 
just now, and, by the time she returns, your acquaintance with 
Miss Leith will seem to have come about naturally enough.” 

When, half an hour later, they met at luncheon, Aubyn eyed 
Mabel with new interest. A young, beautiful girl, who could, 
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even for a time, voluntarily leave a luxurious home and the 
society of friends, to take upon herself the responsibilities and 
difficulties of a governess’s life, might be enthusiastic and 
quixotic, but the motive was, at any rate, to be respected. The 
strangeness, too, of her chancing to go there, of all places. 
Mabel was equally surprised at the concatenation of circumstances, 
and her interest in Aubyn had now become more keenly 
awakened. 

A letter she had, that morning, received from Dorothy happened 
to have been written chiefly about Mr. Aubyn and the work he 
was doing amongst his people. Moreover, in her desire to enlist 
her sister’s sympathy in his favour—Dorothy did not for a 
moment suppose that Mrs. Brandreth was his brother’s widow, 
and that Mabel and he were likely to meet—she gave an account 
of the manner in which had occurred what he termed his accident. 
His arm had been broken by a blow intended for a woman 
whom he was endeavouring to protect from the brutality of her son. 
He was retaliating in his own fashion, and had begun by taking 
the man to act as his attendant, until his recovery. Mabel was 
to be careful not to allow it to be seen that the real facts were 
known to her. Dorothy had herself only heard the story by 
chance, Mr. Aubyn having done his best to prevent it getting 
about, in order, she thought, to avoid being made to play the hero 
in Grigg’s Court. 

Unaccustomed to be much noticed, the children were in high 
spirits, taking full advantage of the encouragement given them 
by Gerard, who had his reasons for desiring to win their 
confidence. Aubyn quite approved, telling Mabel that he 
entirely agreed with her in the matter of allowing them occasion- 
ally to give free expression to what was in their minds. “It’s 
the only way of getting to thoroughly understand their mental 
machinery, is it not, Miss Leith?” careful to address her as 
though he thought she felt as much interest in her work as any 
other lady in her position might be expected to feel. 

For the moment she found it pleasant enough to have her 
judgment appealed to in this way in Gerard’s presence, but she 
presently forgot her ré/e again, frankly acknowledging, “I fear 
I have no speciality for the study of such mental machinery 
Mr. Aubyn.” 

He smiled. “I only know you manage to obtain certain 
results. If you do not go the usual way to work I must suppose 
it is because you have discovered a more original one.” 
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Flushed and smiling, she glanced towards Gerard. How 
annoying that he should be so entirely absorbed with the 
children just at that moment! It almost seemed as though he 
did not want to hear! She was not a little surprised to see him 
so much interested in them and somewhat at a loss to account 
for it. Sofar as she knew, he had not hitherto shown any special 
liking for the society of children. Suddenly she caught a word 
or two which rendered his motive apparent to her. 

Finding him so much interested in their tastes and pleasures, 
the children had grown very communicative, becoming as open’ 
books in his hands. Mima had gone so far as to ask him if 
he had ever undergone the ’Thusian method when he was little, 
and if so, what it was like? “We have not been quite naughty 
enough to undergo it yet, because we’re always frightened at the 
last and get good in time.” 

He promised to worm out the secret for them, if possible, and, 
meanwhile, contrived to worm out a little on his own account. 
They were telling him all sorts of things about “dear Miss 
Leith,” when, with burning cheeks, she put an end to further 
revelations with the words “ Lése-majesté.” 


He laughed and bowed, and, for the time being, put no 
further questions. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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A STUDY OF OUR COLONIES IN OUR SCHOOLS. 


To THE EDITOR OF ‘ MURRAY'S MAGAZINE,’ 
Sir, 

In the conflict of studies which grows keener every year, as the 
work of specialisation goes on, it is hard to plead for any branch or 
department of literature that inflicts a new burden upon the over-taxed 
teacher as well as the overworked pupil. But this is a utilitarian age, 
and the problem of what to learn and what to know, always presented 
to the rising generation with unfailing regularity, has to be decided to 
a certain extent on utilitarian principles. The statesman has to be more 
omniscient than he was a generation ago, as we may ‘infer from the 
diplomatic tasks inflicted recently upon the Marquess of Salisbury, and, 
before him, upon Earls Granville, Derby and Kimberley ; the merchant, 
in these days when Europe is entering into a brisk commercial rivalry 
with us, when the United States inflict the burdens of a M‘Kinley Tariff 
upon our industries, and hostile tariffs are being raised against the 
admission of our manufactures everywhere, must be more resourceful 
in discovering and opening up markets ; the economist, in his pursuit 
after truth, must be more ready with an increasing number of facts and 
figures, and the whole working, reading, thinking world becomes 
naturally more keen, prying, and restless. This is an attitude of mind 
somewhat inimical to the quiet academic temper which prevailed 
amongst our scholars and teachers fifty years ago, when the paths of 
learning were more or less stereotyped, the old Classics eminently in 
vogue, and an occasional Latin quotation heard and appreciated in the 
House of Commons. But the Victorian age has been one of unrivalled 
and indefinite expansion, so marvellous in many of its phases, that to 
the old-world scholar there appear to have arrived a new heaven and a 
new earth. He must be content to let the age go by without attempting 
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to master the secrets and processes of its wonderful developments, 
reflecting probably with justice that an age of incomparable materialistic 
triumphs does not necessarily mean a higher moral or intellectual plane, 
and a better education in the true and real sense of the word. 

However, to the scholar of the present day the question of a selection 
of subjects in the educational world is presented in all its puzzling 
contrariety. Cramming begins early, especially if it is his ambition to 
get on the foundation at one of the great public schools, and there is 
no time, in the stress and hurry of preparation, to take up any particular 
subject and then drop it, provided it does not suit his prospects. 
Circumstances do not admit of any parenthesis in the curriculum or 
any parleying with educational opportunities nowadays, and a choice, 
once made, must be adhered to through thick and thin. The con- 
servative tendencies of our great public schools prevent their adopting 
hurriedly any new syllabus, or even diverging in a small way from the 
old and time-honoured methods of a strictly classical training. And in 
a great measure they act rightly, for the resolve, “Stare super antiquas 
vias,” has its own priceless and inimitable rewards. Still, even the 
Greek and Latin scholar, to say nothing of his less privileged and clever 
schoolfellows, has to combat the new exigencies of the nineteenth 
century, and may well ask that he may be instructed, both well and 
early, in some new development of the age. What then can this study 
be? It may be suggested, perhaps, in answer to this pertinent question 
that there is one study which is both ancient and modern, classical 
and scientific, poetic and utilitarian, of which he has already some 
knowledge, but of which he ought to have more ; and this is History, 
and especially the History of our own country, together with those of 
her numerous Colonies. To learn about the deeds and chivalry of 
Englishmen and their unique success in founding genuine communities 
abroad would, after all, be simply to copy the example of the Hellenes, 
who loved to celebrate the ra xAéa dvdpay, to listen to Pindaric Odes, 
to welcome the wandering minstrel, to hang upon the funeral oration 
of a Pericles, to applaud the noble challenge of an Aéschylus in the 
Persze, and to speak with affection and sympathy of any spot in the 
world as Hellas, no matter how far removed from Athens, which 
Hellenes had once consecrated by their presence. The study of 
History, and especially that of our native land and its offshoots abroad, 
has a corrective and invigorating influence. In these days of loose 
thinking, inane cosmopolitanism, vapid orientalising of our ideas, it 
may be as well to intensify our island life, strengthen our national 
fibre, and, if not too late, Anglicise ourselves again. A dreary cos- 
mopolitanism in art and feeling, together with a little dabbling in 
German scepticism, foreign realism and Buddhist philosophy, can never 
make heroes or preserve a nation’s ideals. So for this reason, if for no 
other, a little study, at an early age, in the history of our own rough 
maritime life, the struggles and vicissitudes of our Colonists, the realism 
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of their own practical beginnings and trials across the sea, may be a 
good thing for our youth. The Colonial life, barren though it seems in 
the lighter graces and accomplishments of the age, invariably calls forth 
and displays the sterner and more resolute qualities of our race. And 
it is by these qualities England is what she is. Nay, it is sometimes 
asserted by keen observers, with a reasonable appearance of truth, that 
the true British character, in its earnest, fervid, and most religious aspect, 
is now best found in England’s Colonies. When England renews her 
youth in this way, it is well for the scholar to know and read about it. 

English history is, of course, universally read in our great public and 
middle-class schools, and in the usual manuals and hand-books notices 
are constantly occurring of events which happen in our Colonies. But 
nowhere do these scattered notices really do justice to the present 
importance of the subject; they are isolated and disconnected, and no 
attempt is made to point out cause and effect. In what short school- 
history, for instance, is the true significance of the Treaty of Utrecht or 
the Treaty of Paris, as affecting our maritime Empire and Colonial rule, 
emphasised as it ought to be emphasised? How seldom is attention 
drawn to the importance of the capture of the Cape at the beginning of 
this century! Such events also as the Papineau Rebellion and the 
Constitutional crisis in the History of Canada are only cursorily 
mentioned, without any attempt to analyse its cause, or trace its far- 
reaching results in giving the Canadians a constitution of their own. 
Perhaps the truth is, that the social, political and material progress of 
our self-governing Colonies in Canada, South Africa and Australasia, 
with their twelve million of colonists, has been too quiet and unob- 
trusive to catch our attention in the mother-country. Certainly 
pamphleteers and historians, up to quite a recent date, seemed to have 
missed the fact of this colossal growth. It is no new study really which 
has to be learned, for the study of our Colonial growth has lain implicit 
all the time. Only the right interpreters and appraisers have hitherto 
been wanting to make it explicit. Colonial history is English history 
writ large over the world; it is the chronicle of our brightest deeds ; it 
is the record of our trade ; and, in many cases, it furnishes the biographies 
of our bravest soldiers, sailors, and explorers. New maps, new charts, 
and even new books may be required to guide us over these fields that 
have been opened up so recently, and are so pregnant with future 
destinies ; but the study is still the old study of British adventure, travel 
and enterprise—an old friend with a new face. The African Companies 
at the present moment recall similar ventures in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, 

Nor must the subject of our self-governing Colonies be confused with 
that of India. The study of India is sui generis, and may be left safely 
to those who intend to take up and follow out a career there. Because 
our Colonies in South Africa, Canada and Australisia, are in every way 
most essentially different from the rest of our possessions, and are in 
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the truest sense expansions of England, genuine homes and abiding 
places of our race, in real truth variations only of our English counties, 
separated by barriers of space growing more and more insignificant, 
they ought to be studied by themselves. In their broad acres the best 
and, it would seem, the only possible Civitas Britannica is to be 
found. The Indian, West Indian, and all tropical Colonies, can only 
give a base imitation of this Britannica civitas from the very circum- 
stances. 

Above all, the history of our Colonies is a classical subject. The 
story of the nations of the world is, in reality, one great story, and the 
scholar can turn from the pages of Greek, Roman, or Pheenician 
histories, to those recording the beginnings of an English settlement 
without feeling that there is anything incongruous or alien about the 
transfer of the attention. A hundred years ago the framers of the 
Federal constitution of the United States turned, amidst the perplexities 
of their task, as we learn from the pages of the Federalist, to the ancient 
examples of Hellenic Leagues and Confederacies for their guidance and 
profit. Writers also, such as Herman Merivale, together with almost 
all essayists on colonial questions, illustrate their points by reference to 
ancient history. It would seem as if no account of the methods of 
British colonisation was complete without notices of the methods that 
prevailed at Carthage, Athens and Rome; so much so, that a question 
asked, for example, in the general paper of a scholarship examination 
on the comparative methods and results of Greek and English 
colonisation, would seem to be completely in its right place. Professor 
Seeley, on p. 41 of his ‘ Expansion of England,’ indicates clearly what 
a classical subject that of Colonisation really is. The very term 
“ Colony,” “ Homing-off,” and others, are taken from the Greek. The 
spirit of colonisation is implanted in our race, and what the Greek poet 
expressed when he wrote daca @iv dvdpi yevvaiw wos, and the Romans 
embodied in the phrase “ omne solum forti patria est,” Bishop Berkeley, 
Sir Walter Raleigh and Francis Bacon, and Andrew Marvell, with many 
others, have emphasised by precept and example. More especially 
should we re-echo John Milton’s devout aspiration, “Thou, who of thy 
free grace didst build up this Britannick empire to a glorious and 
enviable height, with all her daughter Islands around her, stay us in 
this felicitie !” 

At the same time, whilst primarily a classical subject, this study of 
our Colonies ends by being eminently utilitarian and scientific. History 
implies an elementary knowledge of geographical conditions, and, when 
geography is well taught in its broad and rational sense—not in the old 
narrow sense when the memory was burdened with countless names and 
facts—it leads us to the borderland of the sciences. The boy who is 
taught in a simple and interesting manner some of the leading facts in 
physical geography about tides, winds, currents, atmosphere, soil, flora, 
fauna, and climate, &c., may diverge by a pleasant by-path into the 
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separate regions of strict science. Thenceforward he may develop as 
a botanist, zoologist, or geologist. At the same time he will, in the 
first instance, know something of the British Colonies to which fate or 
fancy may turn him at some future time. They afford him in every 
climate of the world a most ample field for observation and experiment. 

To a certain extent public attention has been turned to the educa- 
tional value of our Colonies, and it must be noticed that an elementary 
knowledge of the history and geography of our Colonies and depen- 
dencies has already been insisted upon in the New Code of 1890-1 for 
our National Schools. Under Standard VI. pupils are required to be 
instructed in the physical and political geography of Australia, New 
Zealand, Canada and the South African Colonies, India and Ceylon ; 
and further, to explain the conditions of climate, and how it is affected 
by latitude, altitude, rainfall, forests, nearness to the sea, ocean currents, 
and prevailing winds. Under Standard VII. pupils are instructed in 
“‘ Colonisation and the condition of successful industry in British 
Possessions generally.” The same tendency to lay stress upon the 
teaching of our Colonies is displayed in the Oxford and Cambridge 
Locals, in technical and commercial schools, and in many examination 
papers where no question formerly was asked on the subject. 

But we may well ask why our great public schools are so slow to 
recognize its true importance? Can it be possible that the elementary 
technical and commercial schools of the country are prepared to 
provide for the study of a most useful and patriotic subject which the 
public schools are determined to ignore? It is surely anomalous that 
a pupil of the sixth standard in our National Schools should be better 
equipped with an elementary knowledge of the facts of such a country 
as Canada or South Africa than a boy in the sixth form of our Public 
Schools. The parents of the latter class might complain that the 
opportunity was never given to their sons of learning about this useful 
branch of knowledge, and they would not be unreasonable in their 
complaints. Again, it must be recollected that most of the leading 
men of the age come from our public schools, and it is unfair and 
altogether incongruous that the statesmen, politicians, merchants, and 
professional men of the future should have no instruction in their 
school-hours on the subject generally of our Colonies, upon which at 
any time they may be called to speak and lead public opinion. 

To turn to some general considerations which are somewhat hackneyed 
yet still important here in the discussion of this Education question. 
One of the most marked facts of the present day is the undeniable 
interest shown in the development of Greater Britain. It would no 
longer be permissible for any statesman or public speaker of importance 
to make the terrible geographical blunders of his predecessors, and 
exclaim, for instance, with honest incredulity, “ What ! Cape Breton an 
island?” or to gravely inquire whether Pretoria, the capital of the 
Transvaal, could be invested but not mercilessly bombarded, like 
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Alexandria, by our fleet? Such errors would raise a laugh. No, the 
fashion has become prevalent to make a special study of our Colonies 
and of Colonial life on the spot, and, instead of doing the well-known 
and oft-beaten round of the Continent, our gilded youth go to Canada 
and Australia and the West Indies, and even South Africa, in order to 
complete their education. Our invalids, also, instead of wintering at 
Algeria or the Riviera, take tickets for the Nile Valley or some well- 
known health-resort of our Colonial Empire. In Australia, the tasks 
of administration and the cares of official life are taken up by many 
scions of England’s nobility, whose names will at once recur to us, and 
they, according to great and honourable traditions, are doing their best 
to maintain the prestige of the old country in the Colonies beyond the 
seas. The leaders also of philanthropic movements turn in despair to 
an over-sea Colony as the way out of Darkest England, and the most 
far-sighted political economists of the day see that the main hopes of 
over-populated England, trusting as she does to trade and commerce, 
are found in utilising our great Colonial Empire as an outlet for our 
emigrants, and as a field for her commercial enterprise. When the 
United States, in addition to the hard clauses of the McKinley Tariff 
and their prohibitive rates, shall have closed their ports to European 
immigration and cry “ Enough!” the problem of what to do with her 
surplus population will be a terrible one for England to face. 

Such popular exhibitions as the “ Colinderies,” furnishing a series of 
object-lessons in the progress of England beyond the seas, as well as 
the Jubilee celebrations in 1887, brought home to England and 
popularised some aspects of her Imperial rule. The Colonial Con- 
ference, summoned to deal with matters of Imperial defence, was a 
most important and representative assembly, resembling a kind of 
Amphictyonic Council of the Empire, in itself a picture of a United 
Empire. On the Continent, where our European friends watch our 
expansion with a keen, if not a very jealous eye, the Berlin Conference 
marked an epoch in history. On the occasion of that Conference, 
England and England’s ministers had every occasion to be watchful 
over the country’s legitimate interests, and face a sudden and many- 
sided activity of European Powers displayed in proclamations and 
annexations in the Pacific and along the African littoral both east 
and west. Colonial questions now quickly become European questions 
of the first importance, as European nations take up and occupy coter- 
minous territories. The boundaries between England and her neigh- 
bours all over the world, especially in Africa, are most certainly an 
object of study to Englishmen. The partition of the African Continent 
s a matter fraught with the most far-reaching consequences. The 
boundaries of our Empire should be known to all our rising population 
as elementary facts. If indeed any further proof of the importance of 
the study of Colonial History and Geography were required, it would 
be found in the literature of the day, in the discussions of Parliament. 
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He who runs may read. A few years ago the eye might scan in vain 
the columns of our newspapers and magazines for mention of our 
Colonies. It would be interesting to take up a copy of the London 
Times, issued ten years ago, and compare it with one of the present 
year of grace 1891. The paragraphs touching our Colonies occupy.a 
leading and conspicuous place. Notices of our great self-governing 
Colonies take precedence even of notices touching India and the East, 
for this reason. Canada, Australia, and South Africa, are veritable 
homes of our race, not simple appendages and dependencies. The 
Times again, the great organ of English opinion, and showing the 
pulse of public interests, very often devotes a leader to such a subject 
as the fall of an Australian Cabinet, a matter which, ten years ago, 
would most assuredly not have attracted any attention. The paragraphs 
of the Queen’s Speeches show in themselves the points on which the 
national interest is being centred from time to time, and Lord Salisbury 
warns us that we shall have to get up Africa. The Royal Family 
themselves have by every means in their power, by personal visits of 
their members to the Colonies, by distribution of honours to Colonial 
statesmen, proved how large a share of attention has been given to the 
great subject of our Colonial Empire. The Imperial Institute itself is 
a standing monument of the interest taken by the Heir-presumptive in 
all that concerns our over-sea possessions. ‘The Society of Arts, and 
the Royal Colonial Institute especially, by means of discussions, papers 
and periodical meetings, are working hard to disseminate a knowledge 
of our Colonies. Speakers and writers, in studying the evolution of 
constitutional and federal principles, find a favourite field for argument 
and illustration in the Constitutional history of Canada, South Africa 
and Australasia. But, in spite of the absorbing nature of the study of 
Greater Britain, both from the practical and theoretical point of view, 
how, may it be asked, is the subject usually treated by those who have 
the control and guidance of our great public schools’ education? In 
some of them it is practically ignored. Occasionally, as a holiday task, 
such a Book as Seeley’s ‘ Expansion of England,’ not always intelligible 
without a close knowledge of the history and geography of the groups 
of our Colonies, individually, is suggested to a smart pupil to dally 
- with in vacation time, but in no sense regarded as much more important 
than a volume of verses. Or the head-master engages a peripatetic 
lecturer to come and give an attractive lecture, good enough in itself, 
doubtless, but from an educational point of view well-nigh useless. Or, 
perhaps, a few chosen pupils are asked to get up and write an essay 
on some Colonial subject. This also is rather an abortive expedient, 
the prize very often going to the most diligent copyist of other writers’ 
ideas. 

Many Biographies are certainly being issued dealing with our great 
men and their great actions, at various times specially in building up our 
possessions abroad, and, for the most part, these books are admirably 
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written and well got up. When placed in the hands of pupils, they 
must convey a most attractive picture in each instance of England’s ~ 
Worthies, and teach incidentally a certain amount of history and 
geography. Still the book may be read without any elementary 
knowledge of the countries and scenes described. The biography is a 
charming cameo, and nothing more. Perhaps the effect of making a 
few isolated studies of great explorers, generals and sailors, may be to 
cause them to loom up on the horizon in an almost extravagant and 
disproportionate way, and: thus to give the student only partial and 
distorted views. Hero-worship under this form is a little misleading. 
After all, there can be nothing like the mastering of a certain number of 
historical and geographical facts, bearing upon our Colonies, in order to 
arrive at the sense of continuity and understand rightly cause and effect. 
In this, as in all other studies, it is impossible to get on without the 
rudiments and the grammar of the subject. Geographical facts lie very 
often at the basis of all our reasoning, and account for the progress and 
issues of campaigns, and also for the peaceful development of our 
Colonial industries. It is impossible to generalise in history unless 
there is some rudimentary knowledge of the plain and unaltered condi- 
tions of climate, soil and general geographical surrounding. Just one 
example may be cited to prove into what errors false notions with 
regard to the geography of our Colonies may lead us. For a very long 
time the North-West Provinces of the Canadian Dominion, and even 
Manitoba and the Red River Valley, were considered absolutely unfit 
for human habitations, being described as desolate barren swamps and 
wastes on which a hunter or Red Indian, but certainly not a European 
Colonist, could gain a living. The descriptions given by Arctic 
explorers, and also by Hudson Bay fur-traders, were supposed to apply 
to nearly all Canada, west and north of Ontario. When the French 
ceded Canada to us, after the fall of Quebec, they thought they were 
surrendering only “a few acres of snow.” At the present day the 
prairies of the North-West Provinces, their vast cornfields, their ranches, 
their inexhaustible wealth of wood, coal and petroleum, have come to 
be the wonder of the whole civilised world. The best field for emigra- 
tion from Europe is found in the Canadian Dominion. 

Similarly, it may be said that the Cape Colony and South Africa have 
been either neglected or misunderstood because of the extraordinary 
errors that have for so long-prevailed concerning that wonderful country. 
A closer geographical knowledge will remedy these defects, and remove 
these misapprehensions. A simple knowledge of climate, soil, tempera- 
ture and the seasons, may cause an emigrant from England to decide 
rightly for himself where to go and what to do. Hundreds and 
thousands of young Englishmen are constantly asking for openings and 
careers in England beyond the seas, and from simple ignorance of the 
opportunities of our own Colonies lying within the temperate zones, 
drift away to the United States and become citizens of an alien 
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Republic. Or perhaps they go to South America, and under a foreign 
flag assist in developing some feeble Republic, which borrows largely 
from England and develops lax ideas about the obligations of 
borrowers. 

For many reasons, therefore, an accurate knowledge of our Colonies, 
instilled into the minds of pupils at an early age, when facts and names 
are more easily remembered than in after life, seems to be most 
desirable. The business man, the public speaker, nay, the teacher and 
lecturer himself, have too much to do to turn their attention to “ getting 
up our Colonies,” as the trite expression goes. It is a heavy burden 
upon them, and, not unreasonably, they may complain that the oppor- 
tunity of learning was never given them during their school hours. 
Although there is no intention here to depreciate the study of the history 
and geography of ancient Greece and Italy, still it may be asked that, 
in addition to them, a corner or two should be found for the study of 
the history and geography of our self-governing Colonies. There are 
many to whom in after life it is quite as important to know as much 
about the siege of Quebec as the siege of Syracuse, and the precise 
geographical position of Cape Town as well as that of Capua. As far 
as heroes are concerned, it may be as well to study the wanderings and 
travels of such men as Livingstone and Franklin as those of the man of 
Ithaca. It is best, of course, to know about both. 

From another point of view, a closer study of our Colonies in our 
public schools may be eminently useful. At present the average 
British elector, notwithstanding the fact that vast and growing interests 
are centred in our Colonies, and that his capital is invested there in 
millions upon millions, and that relatives are spending their lives 
there, is supremely ignorant about the whole subject. Any time, 
however, a Colonial question may force itself to the front to be decided 
upon by the voters who return the Parliament to Westminster. How 
can there be any guarantee that any question demanding a close and 
accurate knowledge of our Colonies will be discussed with light and 
understanding? It may be studied patriotically, but this is not always 
to be counted upon. To speak of the Colonies in an heroic and 
patriotic and: general vein, is not enough. Before venturing on the 
subject, a speaker must have mastered his subject, and he must speak 
with details at his fingers’ ends. ‘The Colonies, sir, yes, the Colonies, 
they are the thing !” is an exclamation often heard, and so far as it goes, 
shows an approving and consenting mind, instead of those narrow 
ignorant prejudices that prevailed some years ago against the so-called 
burden of our Colonies. Still an approval and appreciation of the 

mmense value of our Colonies must not be summed up in a phrase, nor 

dismissed with anejaculation. The growing thousands of our Colonists, 
fellow-subjects of the Queen, ask for a better and Imore complete 
recognition than this. 

On the other hand the patriotism of the Colonists, and their desire to 
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become acquainted with the geographical circumstances of the mother- 
country, its history, tradition, customs and pursuits, is most apparent to 
any one who is practically acquainted with Colonial life. To assure 
ourselves of this it would be only necessary to take up any syllabus of 
studies, or set of examination papers at the chief Universities of our 
Colonies. And right through the whole system of education, elemen- 
tary and intermediate, the same loving care is displayed, and a praise- 
worthy anxiety exhibited to know all about England and these rough- 
cradled Islands. Is it fair that this interest should be only one-sided ? 
Surely if our young Colonies show a deep interest in the land of their 
extraction, why should not the mother country respond and study their 
monuments of patience, courage and untiring zeal, which the Colonies 
have erected all over the world? They possess, certainly, no monuments 
consecrated by the hand of Time, but they can show broad cornfields, 
smiling vineyards, stately cities, railways, canals, bridges, and everywhere 
homesteads and true English homes. Why should we not look upon 
them, as our Colonists would surely have us regard them, as merely 
extensions of our English counties ? 

Moreover, the study of our Colonies is a study of England’s sea- 
power, and therefore most instructive. An American writer, Captain 
A. T. Mahan, in his recent book, ‘The influence of Sea-power upon 
History,. has awakened a good deal of public interest in his subject. 
To some his views have appeared novel and certainly important, but to 
a close reader of England’s Colonial history these views would not have 
seemed to bevery new. ‘To the Colonists themselves, the @aAaccoxparia 
of England is an ever-present and absorbing fact, which looms very 
large when there is a Fisheries Question in Newfoundland or Bering 
Sea, a boundary dispute in the Continent of Africa, or a controversy 
with other nations for an unappropriated bay or island. 

Lastly, there is one other question which this study affects very 
closely, and this is the question of Imperial Federation. This movement, 
for which many far-seeing and patriotic statesmen prophesy a great 
future, depends for success in its first and struggling stages upon the 
amount of educated and enlightened public opinion brought to bear upon 
it. If the study of our Colonies were not only made compulsory in all 
our national schools, but popularised also in our great public and 
middle-class schools, a most desirable reciprocity of knowledge and 
interest between all parts of England’s self-governing and other Colonies 
would be established, and the federal problem, now rapidly developing 
from its germ, receive the public care and attention it deserves from 
every party in the State. 

WILLIAM PARR GRESWELL, 
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St, RAPHAEL—PRINCE NAPOLEON—NOTES FROM A 
NORTHERN UNIVERSITY. 





St. RAPHAEL. 


St. RAPHAEL is not so much St. Raphael as a certain cluster of places 
of which St. Raphael is the chief. It has its little niche in French 
history as the tiny port from which Napoleon embarked for Elba, and 
at which he landed, escaping the English cruisers, after the Egyptian 
campaign. It was then a little fishing-place, and through all the.vagaries 
of its history, it is a fishing-place still. There is not much fishing to be 
found in the deep Mediterranean, for fish seek the nutriment of shallow 
shores, but such fishing as can be got, is to be had here. There are 
still several hundred of the primitive fishing folk to be found. But almost 
hidden in the woods behind is Valescure, where a multitude of English 
villas peep through the confines of the forest, and form pre-eminently 
the English quarter. It makes what is called “the land zone” of the 
district; a place Boulourie, a few miles westward, with St. Raphael, 
making up “the marine zone.” Within a couple of miles is Fréjus, as 
essentially ancient as St. Raphael is essentially modern. There is only 
one ancient bit at St. Raphael, the old Temple church, but Fréjus is rich 
in all sorts of Roman remains. The first view of St. Raphael is welcome 
to travellers by the Paris, Lyons, and Mediterranean Railway, as, except 
some peeps to be obtained near Toulon, we skirt the sea for the first 
time since the train left Marseilles, and henceforth the Mediterranean is 
our glorious companion for the many hundred miles of the Eastern and 
Western Riviera. ‘The scenery will have its special associations for 
many, in the recollection that here George Sand lays the scene of one of 
her romances on this coast, and that Alphonse Karr made his home 
here, and has given us so many touches of the place in his meditations 
beneath his orange-trees and his walks around his garden. 

The charm of the place lies in its solitude and freshness ; the whole 
glittering succession of watering-places in the Riviera is exploited, and 
rather hackneyed. It forms the hunting-ground of tourists and invalids 
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from every quarter of the globe. There cannot be a more violent 
contrast than between St. Raphael and Cannes, which is its next-door 
neighbour. There are more English people in Cannes than in any 
other place on the Continent of Europe. The people too, as a class, are 
healthy, wealthy and cultivated. The gay population is strengthened 
by constant contingents from Nice and Monte Carlo. The carriages are 
everywhere rolling through the country-side. The succession of balls, 
dinners and parties of all kinds is incessant. It is not unusual for ladies 
to do some half-dozen teas in the afternoon. There are clubs, theatres 
and opera-houses. So far as churches and doctors are concerned you 
might be living in the most fashionable English Spa. This is all very 
well in its way, and it is a very good way for many. But you do not 
get quietude and repose, which are a necessity for some people. But 
they are to be had at St. Raphael. Neither do you get the country 
until you have travelled through never-ending suburbs. But at St. 
Raphael the country comes down to your very door. If in the Riviera 
you come to some lonely, wave-swept promontory, like the Cap 
d’Antibes, or Cape St. Martin, near Mentone, it is sure to be crowned 
with an hotel. But at St. Raphael you may really escape from 
civilization. 

The climate of Cannes and St. Raphael are very much alike, except 
that my own impression is that St. Raphael is rather colder and damper, 
through the contiguity of the Estérels. The air is stimulating, the 
sunshine is more brilliant. As a rule, however, the invalid population 
ought to go further west than either of these places. In the earlier 
stages of phthisis they might be useful, but the real invalid needs the 
rampart of the protective Maritime Alps. There is nothing of the sort 
at St. Raphael or Cannes. From Cannes you may goa dozen miles by 
rail in the rear of the town to Grasse. In the east bay of Mentone the 
land rises a few yards from the sea. Nice, with its long, wind-swept 
valleys, is open to strong objection. The protected Riviera, the zone of 
la petite Afrique, is only some fifty miles, extending from Beaulieu to 
San Remo—a most wonderful climatic fifty miles. It may be said to 
begin with Lord Salisbury’s new place. Nevertheless, for many cases 
Cannes and St. Raphael have a wonderful recuperative power. There 
is one kind of patient which is increasing more and more upon us, for 
which Cannes has a special affinity. This is the man who has rua 
down. “TI have been overworked. I am out of sorts. I have had 
no holiday for a long time,” is the common complaint. For such cases 
a change in the Riviera is most salutary. But most people do not come 
to the Western Riviera for health, but for amusement. They are sun- 
worshippers. They live for society. All these are best suited at 
Cannes ; far better than St. Raphael, better even than Monte Carlo. To 
those who look at the health question seriously, St. Raphael has some 
strong claims. Its pine forests achieve the sort of good that is claimed 
by Bournemouth in England and by Archachon in the West of France. 
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Moreover, there is a further good to be predicated of St. Raphael. Asa 
rule, in the last days of April there is a general stampede from the 
warmer parts of the Riviera. All places have been booked for the “rain 
de luxe and the Rapide days beforehand. The railway can hardly keep 
pace with the demand. A man would be ashamed to show himself at 
Mentone after the first of May. But at the same time this is too early a 
date for a confirmed invalid to start for England or even to cross the Alps. 
Here St. Raphael comes to fulfil a very useful function. It is just the 
warm but bracing place to fill up a month or six weeks after the close of 
the season, Just the same sort of claim might, I think, be made for 
Alassio, on the Italian Riviera. 

In most new watering-places there is a certain inchoate and scrubby 
condition of things. Most of us know such places in England, and 
they are not unknown on the Riviera. There is always something 
wandering and incoherent about such places—partially laid out, half- 
finished buildings, a smell of paint, any amount of brickdust. It 
takes fifty years to finish off a place on the Mediterranean seaboard. St. 
Raphael is not finished off, but it has got through all the painful stages. 
The English element is fully recognized. We have the English Church 
and parson and doctor—who, by the way, has written a good medical 
guide: for the district—chemists, the London papers, the electric light. 
There is plenty of hotel accommodation, several degrees cheaper than at 
Cannes. There is a new Casino, rather too big for the place. There 
are several amusing little libraries with a few dozen of French and 
English novels. You must bring your own books with you if you want 
them. St. Raphael is especially well off for white yillas set in green 
gardens. There are hundreds of them. — I know of several young men 
who, instead of knocking about in hotels, combine to take a handsome 
villa as a kind of preparation for a future life of domesticity. Get a 
French housekeeper for cooking and marketing, and then arrange as you 
like. You may get them either along the winding shore, or, if the sea 
air is too sharp and stimulating, in the sheltering woods of Valescure. 
The meaning of the word is, I am told, Vailis curans. Alphonse Karr 
especially liked the scenery of Valescure. He says: “Je connais une 
chose unique et charmante que je croyais n’exister qu’en Gréce et sur 
la rive de l’Eurotas, est /a valiée des Jauriers-roses. On warrive par 
un chemin entre Saint-Raphael et Valescure, c’est une petite rivitre 
doublement bordée de lauriers-roses qui forme un bois ravissant pendant 
plus d’une lieue toujours vert, et fleurs pendant quatre mois.” The 
P. L. M. Railway, with curious exactness, divides the new town from 
the new watering-place. A railway is as potent as a river in dividing a 
country. The number of country excursions that can be made is 
absolutely limitless; and you can always arrange to come back by some 
new route. The summer is the best time, when all the visitors have 
gone away, and the natives have the place to themselves, Then the 
French betake themselves to sea-bathing, the joys of the Casino, and 
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spread themselves over the pastures and woodlands. Within the last few 
months a great event has come off which may have a considerable effect 
on the fortunes of St. Raphael and open up the district to the travelling 
world. This is the new railway from St. Raphael to Hyéres, which will 
be extended to Toulon. It was only opened at the end of last season, 
and so far there has not been much opportunity of its being well known. 
Experienced travellers to the Riviera who want some new thing will 
find that everything is new along this line. It follows all the sinuosities 
of the coast. It is a thoroughly unsophisticated country, with a most 
lovely and varied seaboard, the old Provengal life little touched by 
modern changes. There are no luxurious hotels; nothing English in 
any degree, but things are fairly corafortable and moderate. It is 
worth while to do a little roughing, that you may watch a primitive 
condition of society, and see Nature in some of her most secluded and 
secret aspects. Some reaches of this coast are especially lovely, such 
as the Gulf of Cavalaire and its neighbourhood. Then there is the 
expedition to the Chartreuse of St. Verne, over which Guy de 
Maupassant grows so enthusiastic. Formerly a small steamer used to 
go from St. Raphael to the little seaport of St. Tropez and St. Maxime, 
but the new railway has had the effect of pulling it down, which is 
unfortunate, as the line stops some way short of each place. Our advice 
to a knapsack-tourist would be to give a week or ten days to this journey, 
making each principal station a starting-point for his investigations. I 
expect that some day the tourists will come in like a flood. 

The railway suggests other important railway topics. The great 
P. L. M. line from St. Raphael to the boundary line near Ventimiglia is 
utterly defenceless. It could be blown to pieces by a man-of-war in the 
offing. Railways higher up in the country, based on_ strategical 
principles, safe from shot and shell, are the desideratum aimed at. The 
striking bit of railway between Grasse and Draguignan is an example of 
this, and with its extension~will give a perfectly protective line to 
Marseilles and Lyons. All the fortified points are carefully attended to, 
especially in the Irredentist territory. The Italians are not behind in 
warlike preparations quietly but effectively carried out. It is to be 
hoped that all such measures will really forward the interests of | 
peace. 

But now I come to the real charm of St. Raphael, the mountainous 
region of the Estérels. The railway goes straight through it, opening 
up peeps and vistas. We have done the most salient points near the 
confines. We have drank of the lithia source at Valescure ; we have 
gone down to the lovely little stretch of genuine coral strand; we have 
made an expedition to the picturesque mines of granite and violet-tinted 
porphyry. Let us make our way into the heart of the woods, You may 
walk for half-a-dozen hours without meeting with a human being or a 
human habitation. On the other hand the people and the places may 
be close at hand. I need hardly say that. such a region as this has its 
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tales and legends of bandit rovers. I believe it is true that-so late as 
1852 some political proscrits found refuge in these forest recesses. I have 
even heard somes Cannes people say that it is not safe to be wandering 
about by yourself, among’a rude, primitive people. No doubt you find 
some striking-looking people of undoubted Arab descent. The fusion 
of races on the Riviera has been something extraordinary, and volumes 
have been written on the remains of the different languages embodied 
in their dialects. The Saracenic occupations, though partial, have been 
constant, and almost within living memory the Arabs from Algiers have 
made descents upon these shores. So very good judges declare that 
they recognize the Arabic element in the Estérels. The inhabitants, 
however, are just like the ordinary French peasants. ; 

These Estérel peasants, when you can find them, are of a much 
superior order to those which you find in the background of Nice. They 
speak a far better French, and are more kindly and intelligent. They 
understand that you want to see the country, and will point out the best 
points of view. The drawback of going through these woods in the early 
days after the terrible frost is the paucity of wild flowers and the absence 
of singing-birds. . You may note the marks of wild boar—the hunting of 
the wild boar is a famous winter amusement—though they are not easily 
found ; the other day a man found himself suddenly in the middle of a 
herd, and was rather glad when they made a dignified and leisurely 
retreat. As the season advances, everything brightens. A lumbering 
public vehicle rolls from St. Raphael into the woodland, but there is no 
similar conveyance on the Cannes side. It is better to walk or make 
your start from a wayside station. Undeterred by unnecessary caution 
you find your way into the deep woodland, happy if you belong to the 
people who can enjoy their own society. Here are the long files of 
solemn pines; the olive trees, the presiding growth of the Riviera 
elsewhere, are here absent. Next there are the eucalyptus and myrtle 
and cork oak. The ground is almost covered with the cones and pines. 
The underlying soil is sandy, decomposed sandstone, or sand blown in 
from the sea. There are large abundant patches of heather, and an 
undergrowth of fragrant thyme and wild flowers. At one point the 
pinewood forms an absolutely impenetrable dome, and the largest pine 
trees in the world are to be found in this neighbourhood. It is no wonder 
that many of these scenes are from time to be recognized at the Paris 
Salon, and that this region is the chosen home of so many French artists. 
F, A. 





PRINCE NAPOLEON. 


The last illness and death of Prince Napoleon have necessarily consti- 
tuted the most important event of the last month, without, however, 
having produced any great sensation in general society. ‘ Plon-plon” 
had fallen into oblivion, and when any circumstance recalled the fact 
that he was still alive, the remarks which followed were far from flattering. 
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Outside of a narrow circle of Bonapartists and private friends he was 
intensely disliked and despised by all classes and all political opinions. 
And yet he had brilliant faculties which, had he chosen to develop 
them, might have recalled something of the Napoleonic genius, whereas, 
in fact, he only caricatured the worst points of the Corsican adventurer, 
without showing any of the grand redeeming gifts of the great Emperor. 

The physical likeness was wonderful, but the expression of the two 
faces was totally different. In the good portraits of Napoleon the First 
the clear eyes have a singularly piercing glance, at once conveying the 
impression of a commanding genius. With the same cast of features 
there was something peculiarly low and thoroughly bad in the face of 
Prince Napoleon, which recalled the stamp of the worst Roman Ceesars ~ 
in a striking manner. 

His will was despotic, his temper violent gnd brutal, his tastes were 
cynically gross, and his language coarse beyond what could be 
imagined. While affecting Republican tendencies of the most radical 
type, so as to be called “ Le Prince de la Montagne,” he was essentially 
a tyrant, and could brook no opposition to his will, always brutally 
expressed. He was jealous of the Emperor's pre-eminent position as of 
something stolen from himself; but though in.a state of chronic rebel- 
lion, he never hesitated to accept all the worldly advantages that the 
title. of “cousin” could obtain for him. The poor Emperor, always 
kind, always gentle, always generous, was overpowered by the un- 
pleasant relations coming to him as a legacy frcm his great predecessor ; 
so that he might well answer, as he did on one occasion, when 
reproached by the aged Prince Jérome* with having “ nothing” of 
his brother the Emperor—* I have Ais family.” | 

Not one of that uncomfortable family but caused him trouble in 
some way, and all clung to him with the cry of the leech: “Give, 
give!” 

And he gave, never refusing even when he knew that he was favouring 
his enemies. . He really liked Prince Napoleon, and if the latter had 
chosen to make use of his undeniable talents in accordance with the 
duties of his position, he might, during the Empire, have played an 
important political part, and have gathered the Emperor’s inheritance 
after the death of the Prince Impérial. 

But never were natural gifts so misapplied or so wasted. He could 
bear no restraint, no interruption in his life of sensual pleasures, and 
more from unwillingness to be “ bored” (if such an expression may be 
permitted to us) than from the cowardice which was (unjustly) imputed 
to him, he never persevered in anything that he undertook when the 
smallest sacrifice was required to carry it out. Everything that he 
attempted bore the stamp of sudden impulse, never followed up. He 
seemed to delight in outraging public opinion, and so constantly acted 
the proverbial part of the “ bull in the china shop,” that the Emperor 

* The father of Prince Napoleon. 
2Z2 
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was kept in a state of constant anxiety as to what “ Napoleon” would 
choose to do next. 

His refusal to drink the health of the Empress—in her presence—on 
her birthday, is one among many instances of his utter disregard of the 
habits and manners of a gentleman, while his real feeling towards the 
Emperor was betrayed on more than one occasion. After the Pianori 
attempt on the Emperor’s life, when Prince Napoleon came to present 
his official congratulations, his face was so eloquent in its revelations of 
what lay below, that the Empress, turning to one of her ladies, whispered 
(in English) : “‘ Look at the Prince Napoleon !” 

After his famous speech in the Senate on the Roman question (which 
‘Drought down upon him the withering response of the Duc d’Aumale) the 
Emperor sent for him, roused to such a pitch of indignation that his 
voice, usually so peculiarly soft and low, was heard raised in anger even 
in the distant waiting-room of the attendants ; for he well knew what the 
effect would be on the Conservative Imperialists. And yet we can 
remember hearing one of the Senators (who had declared that he 
“would rather serve the King of Dahomey than such a man”) still 
acknowledge, with unwilling admiration: “ But, what eloquence! // 
était beau—comme Lucifer.” 

The opinion of his own personal friends as to what his future rule 
promised to be may be gathered from the answer of one. belonging:to 
his most intimate circle, to whom he said: “If ever I am Emperor, you 
shall have an important post.” 

“‘ Monseigneur,” was the comment, in the laughing tone needful for 
the acceptance of a bold remark, “if ever you should be at the head 
of public affairs, I would (literally) take to my heels the very next day, 
for you would not be easy to deal with.” 

He was not offended at the blunt frankness of the speaker ; for he 
was acute enough to despise sycophants and to appreciate independence 
even in those who made him understand that they would not endure his 
unmannerly ways. On such occasions he has been known to say, by 
way of apology: “Oh, mon cher...! Excusez-moi, je suis mal éevé.” 

With his democratic opinions and plebeian tastes, he was, in strange 
contrast, extremely proud—the pride of birth, inherited from his German 
mother, the Princess Catherine of Wurtemberg. He had royal blood in 
. his veins, and was as determined to carry out “ ebendiirdig ” requirements 
as any Prince of the German Confederation. : 

He looked down, loftily, on the Emperor as the son of a private 
gentlewoman,* and the husband of another, chosen voluntarily. “Je 
suis de trop grande maison pour cela,” was a saying of his, and his 
ambition was finally gratified by obtaining the hand of a King’s daughter, 
the descendant of an ancient royal line, thus reversing the question of 
mésalliance, 


* Mademoiselle de Beaukarnais, daughter of the Empress Josephine, by her first 
husband ; married to the King of Holland, and mother of Napoleon III, 
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The feeling of society in Turin is expressed in a letter addressed to 
us at that time by a Piedmontese lady of high rank : 

“Je regarde la mésalliance de notre chére et auguste Princesse comme 
un dernier affront réservé 4 cette antique maison de Savoie, si rrnommée 
pour sa piété et sa vaillance. . . . Clotilde, la fille de tant de rois! 
L’innocence et la vertu, dans une cour athée et licencieuse !” 

She came, however, without any of the resistance which has been sup- 
posed ; calm and serene, in her school-girl innocence, knowing nothing 
of what awaited her, consequently without fear—only wondering, as she 
told the Princess de T ., Why everybody “seemed to pity” her. 
She had been educated in seclusion, and, according to royal traditions, 
she knew that Princesses cannot usually choose their husbands, and 
accepted her fate in the spirit of Racine’s “ Iphigénie ” : 








“‘D’un ceil aussi content, d’un cceur aussi soumis, 
Que j’acceptais l’époux que vous m’aviez promis—” 


and as of course she was treated with due honour, she was at first quite 
satisfied, expressing pleasure at being “ married when only seventeen,” 
and being able to “follow her little fancies,” pointing with childish glee 
to her embroidered shoes, because “‘ Napoléon” thought them so pretty, 
adding that he was “so kind” to her ! 

When the bridal festivities were over, and the first effervescence had 
subsided, the young Princess settled down into her regular life, and then 
it became evident to all that it would have been impossible to choose a 
wife anywhere more absolutely uncongenial to the tastes of Prince 
Napoleon. She was, and is still, a Princess of medizval times, a Saint 
Elizabeth of Hungary, neither very highly educated nor very clever, 
caring only for her religious practices and her works of charity. She 
soon ceased to pay much attention to her toilet, the simplicity of which 
became excessive, reaching the point of carelessness, which greatly 
annoyed her husband. It must be acknowledged that the devotion of 
the Princess Clotilde went perhaps beyond what was quite judicious, 
but no one had any influence over her, and what she considered her 
duty was performed with a gentle, placid stubbornness which allowed of 
no expostulation. 

The ladies who had been first appointed to attend her were treated 
with such rudeness by the “mal élevé” Prince, that one after another 
sent in her resignation, so that finally the Princess had only around her 
ladies chosen out of the circle composed of the Prince’s friends and 

_their wives, whose ways and opinions were in opposition to all her own. 
The style and language of her sister-in-law, the Princess Mathilde, could 
‘only shock her feelings, and she was not attracted by the gay doings of 
the Imperial Court, being herself accustomed to traditional etiquette, 
and combining the pride of rank, which she considered proper dignity, 
with her very real Christian humility: “ C’est une vraie princesse,” was 
commonly said of her. At the present time she attends the poor, 
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like an hospital sister, wearing hospital aprons, and shrinking from no 
act of charity, however repulsive; but although when she rises she 
dresses without assistance, her attendants are required to be within 
reach, and in readiness to offer their services, because it is proper that 
such should be the case ; no usage of etiquette is overlooked, because 
it is right that she should be treated as a royal Princess, 

During the Empire, even in her early youth, no one dared to show 
the least familiarity in her presence ; but the stiff decorum of her circle 
did not make home life particularly agreeable. During the day her 
ladies accompanied her to the churches, where they unwillingly awaited 
her pleasure for hours; in the evening they were seated round a table 
with their work, while the Princess herself diligently plied her needle, 
speaking very little, and not encouraging any one else to do so. Some 
ladies, accustomed more to the ma/ élevés ways of the master of the 
house than to the tact required in the presence of a royal lady, tried to 
speak of public affairs, wondering, for instance, how matters would end 
between Victor Emmanuel and the Pope, which must evidently have 
been most displeasing to the Princess Clotilde. Scarely looking up, she 
replied very gently, but so as to effectually silence the indiscreet talkers : 
“‘ The intentions are good—matters are in God’s hands, and what is His 
will must happen.” But never to any one did she express her private 
opinions, or utter anything more definite than such truisms. She lived 
alone, and had no confidential friends. That such an home should have 
been unutterably wearisome to Prince Napoleon is not surprising, though 
it is doubtful whether any wife, however gifted, could have retained any 
hold upon his affections. 

With what scandalous audacity he threw off the conjugal yoke is well 
known. After long and patient suffering the Princess retired to the 
palace of Mon¢éalieri, left to her by her father, Victor Emmanuel, where 
more than ever she devoted herself to the practice of devotion and 
charity. 

“‘ She wants to be canonized!” was the sneering comment of Prince 
Napoleon. 


We may mention, as suitable for family reading, the following 
novels : 

‘ Aurette,’ by Henri Gréville ; ‘Le Comte de Paléne, by Jean de la 
Bréte ; ‘ Arritre-saison,’ par Paul Gut; ‘ Bérangére,’ by Madame 
Audebert de Bovet ; ‘Le bonheur était 14,’ par Camille d’Arvon. 


NOTES FROM A NORTHERN UNIVERSITY. 


The academic repose of St. Andrews, that old-world town of historic 
and religious traditions, was disturbed in the early days of April by two 
memorable events. The 6th of the month was the day appointed for 
the great event of the Uniersity year, the installation of Lord Dufferin 
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as Lord Rector, but before the day arrived another event was engrossing 
all thoughts and absorbing all interests. Between eight and nine on 
the morning of Sunday the sth, the inhabitants were startled by the 
firing of two rockets in rapid succession, the signal that a ship was in 
distress in the bay. Half-an-hour later the signal was repeated, a 
repetition which intimated that the life-boat was to be got under weigh. 
By this time most of the inhabitants of St. Andrews were lining the shore 
and cliffs, or standing in anxious groups on the pier, gazing through 
blinding surf and spray at a schooner under bare poles, about a mile 
and a half from the shore, which was being tossed up and down by the 
relentless fury of the waves. All attempts to beat out of the bay 
having failed, the captain of the schooner, a stranger to the dangers of 
the coast, had been driven to the desperate alternative of casting 
anchor, in fatal proximity to the cliffs and rocks of the east bay. 
“Would the cables hold?” was the question that all asked, and to 
which no certain answer could be given with the wind still rising, and 
great seas sweeping every minute over the schooner. Gallant efforts 
had been made by the life-boat to breast the raging surf, but it soon 
became apparent that the attempt would have to be abandoned. No 
way could be made against such a wind and sea, and about three 
hundred yards from the shore the life-boat came to anchor, waiting 
till the tide should turn, an hour later. A red flag was hoisted from 
the stern, a signal to the schooner that for the present nothing could 
be done. 

And now anxiety deepened every moment, and the wind continued to 
rise. Then through the eager, anxious crowd a rumour ran, that the 
Boar-Hills’ life-boat was going to the rescue, and all eyes were turned 
to the promontory four miles east of St. Andrew’s, behind which lies the 
village of Boar-Hills. A volunteer crew of St. Andrew’s boatmen had 
early recognized the difficulty of getting their own life-boat out to the 
schooner, and had started for Boar-Hills, to see if a rescue could not 
be effected from a different point. But the Boar-Hills life-boat was a 
private gift, and is not under the protection of the Life-Boat Society, 
consequently it was not in a good state of repair. There was much 
difficulty in launching it, and when in the sea, it was found that the 
plugs of the exit valves were not working. Undismayed by this dis- 
covery, and encouraged by the fact that they were two miles to wind- 
ward of the schooner, the crew determined to attempt a rescue. Again 
and again to the strained anxious eyes of the spectators the boat 
seemed to disappear altogether, but at last they had the satisfaction 
of seeing it within hailing distance of the schooner, and a little later it 
was hanging on bya rope to the stern; ready to stand by the vessel, and 
bring off the crew, should it be found necessary to leave the ship. Half 
an hour later it became apparent to the spectators on shore that the 
schooner was to be abandoned. Six men and the skipper were taken 
on board, and then began a terribly dangerous row to shore. Owing 
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to the condition of the boat, she was by this time filled with water, up 
to the thwarts, and would not answer the helm. The risk that she 
might be driven on to the rocks and dashed to pieces was very great. 
Most gallantly did the crew battle with the surf and tide, with the 
waves breaking over them every minute. One wave larger than the 
rest dashed over them, and when the spray cleared off, it was seen that 
three of the crew had been swept into the water. A minute later they 
were picked up, and the rescued crew (Germans) and the plucky fisher- 
men who had manned the life-boat, were safely landed on the beach. 
An hour later the vessel, the /rancis of Drammen, was driven on to 
the rocks and is now a total wreck. 

The whole of Sunday St. Andrew’s was a seaport town. Nothing but 
the shipwreck and the gallantry and heroism of the life-boat volunteer 
crew was thought of or discussed; but by Monday morning the 
academic character of the place had re-asserted itself. Crowds of 
students were seen hurrying through the streets to receive and welcome 
Lord Dufferin, and shortly afterwards a team of enthusiastic scarlet- 
gowned young men were seen drawing the new Lord Rector’s carriage 
in triumph through the streets. In the afternoon the installation took 
place, a short ceremony, preliminary to the event of the day, Lord 
Dufferin’s address to the students. Conjecture and prophecy had been 
busy as to what would be the subject of the address. Not only of 
“high latitudes” would Lord Dufferin have discoursed to a grateful 
and gratified audience, but of all latitudes, far as the East is from the 
West. Wit and wisdom were equally at his command, the inherited 
wit of the Sheridans, the garnered wisdom of years of wise rule and 
government. But in his opening words the Lord Rector struck the 
grave and dignified note, which with flashes of irrepressible humour, 
and one or two witty, illustrative anecdotes, he kept up throughout 
the address. He was speaking at a centre of training to young men 
about to enter on life, and to them he uttered memorable words of 
advice, on the dignity of learning, on the best system of education, and 
on the conduct of life. His eloquent, impressive address has been 
read and studied through the length and breadth of the land, and need 
‘not be commented on here. ‘“ The college of the scarlet gown” is 
rarely fortunate in having on two successive occasions heard rectorial 
addresses like that of Mr. Arthur Balfour (the late Lord, Rector) and of 
Lord Dufferin. 
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CANADA AND THE CANADIAN QUESTION. By Go.pwin 
SmirH. (Macmillan & Co.) Whatever one may think of his opinions, 
there is no doubt that Mr. Goldwin Smith is an able and interesting 
writer. The present volume is an exposition of his views as to the 
future destiny of Canada, where everything seems to the writer to point 
to an ultimate union of some kind or other with the United States. 
The line which separates Canada from America is, Mr. Goldwin Smith 
points out, a purely artificial one, while both from a geographical and a 
commercial point of view the relations between the Dominion and her 
iminediate neighbour must and ought to be very close. Possibly the 
author underrates the strength of the sentiment which keeps the 
majority of Canadians loyal to the British throne, and the recent 
elections certainly do not support some of the conclusions of this 
treatise ; nor yet does Mr. Smith appear to see that it would be quite 
as inconvenient for Canada to ally herself with some of the mingled 
races of which the United States consists, as under the system of 
Imperial Federation it would be for her to attempt to get an interest in 
the Indian Peninsula.. Apart, however, from its somewhat extreme 
opinions, the book is a valuable record of the past history and present 
condition of an important section of the British Empire. 


- WARWICK. By C. W. Oman, (ENGLISH MEN oF AcTION. JZac- 
millan & Co.) The thanks of all students of history are due to Mr. 
Oman for his valuable and interesting study of one of the most romantic 
figures in the whole of English history. That so little should really 
have been known of the great statesman who deserved the title of the 
Kingmaker seems strange, until we realize the state of utter demoraliza- 
tion to which two centuries of war, both at home and abroad, had reduced 
the English people. Where nothing was secure, it could hardly be 
expected that many faithful records would be preserved, and the result 
is the scarcity of material which Mr. Oman deplores. In spite of the 
difficulties in his way, he has produced an admirable sketch of his hero, 
and we know few pieces of historical writing more vivid than the 
description here given us of the Battles of Towtondale and Barnet. 
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We should, however, like to know the grounds for such statements as 
that the blood of the Earl of Pembroke and his brother Richard 
Herbert “lies without doubt on Warwick’s head.” It may be that 
Warwick is fo be held responsible for most of the deeds of his lieu- 
tenants ; but we do not see that Mr. Oman has clearly made out his 
case, and should ourselves have been inclined to give his hero the 
benefit of the doubt. Great as is our debt to Mr. Oman, it would have 
been greater if he had furnished us with a list of authorities, and, further, 
with a genealogical table setting forth those many marriages which for 
several generations added so much to the power of the Nevilles. 
These, however, are small defects; the book, as a whole, is a most 
important contribution to the history of the later Plantagenets. 


THE QUEEN’S COMMISSION : How To PREPARE FoR IT; How 
TO OBTAIN IT, AND How To UsE IT; with practical information on the 
costs and prospects of a Military Career. By Capt. G. J. Younc- 
HUSBAND, of the Queen’s Own Corps. (Murray). Unquestionably 
this little book is well calculated to supply a definite want. There 
is no one who, in the capacity of parent, guardian, or tutor, has had 
to face the ‘responsibility of sending some young man into the Army, 
but must have felt the need of some trustworthy information as to the 
social, moral, professional and financial requirements of the cadet and 
the subaltern. Official regulations may here and there supply the void, 
but they stop short exactly where the need of a counsellor is most 
felt. It is obvious that no one but an officer who has had full and 
recent experience of the aims, the needs, and the difficulties of a soldier’s 
life could attempt this task with any prospect of success, and all who 
are interested, however indirectly, in a military career, should buy and 
read this little volume. We can promise them that they will find it 
interesting reading, and if they be among the parents and guardians to 
whom we have referred above, it will throw a flood of light on regula- 
tions and allusions which before appeared but dry technicalities. 
Moreover there is a good, wholesome, manly tone about the advice 
given which should commend it to every lad with any soldierly instinct 
in him. 


TEN YEARS IN EQUATORIA. By Major Casati. (Frederick 
Warne & Co.) The world is probably by this time getting somewhat 
weary of books dealing with Central Africa and with the inevitable 
Emin Pasha. The present volumes are perhaps more attractive through 
their admirable illustrations than for their letterpress. The narrative 
deals with Major Casati’s experience of Emin, but adds little to what 
we before knew of that ambiguous German’s character. The Italian 
officer himself is a far more interesting personage than the man to whose 
service he devoted himself. It ought tu be added that there rz some 
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valuable appendices devoted to] meteorological observations and com- 
parative tables of native languages, which add much to the value of the 
work. 





TRADE UNIONISM, NEW AND OLD. By G. Howe 1, M.P. 
(Methuen.) There is a flavour of the Parliamentary Blue-book about 
Mr. Howell's little manual, and for its interest it must rely rather upon 
matter than manner. But the amount of information which it contains 
concerning the history and aims of the earlier Trades Unions, as well as 
the development of the last few years, is really wonderful. Mr. Howell 
is in sympathy with the older spirit of self-help and self-reliance, which 
sought to make of the Unions Provident Societies, not fighting machines 
to compel capital to surrender to labour. He deprecates the modern 
appeal to greed and to terror, and shows from carefully arranged tables 
of statistics that the working-classes are at this moment in an incom- 
parably better condition than their predecessors of fifty years ago could 
have expected. It was for the right to combine, not the right to 
compel, that our forefathers struggled, and the adoption of the latter 
alternative will in his opinion involve an apostasy little short of 
suicidal. 


THE ART OF LITERATURE: SCHOPENHAUER. Translated 
by T. BAILEy SAUNDERS. (Swan Sonnenschein & Co.) This little volume 
completes the series of extracts from Schopenhauer’s ‘ Parerga’ which 
Mr. Bailey Saunders has selected with so much judgment, and rendered 
into such excellent English. Like all Schopenhauer’s writings, it 
abounds in pithy reflections upon men and things; in this instance, 
perhaps, we should have said authors and books. Himself a stylist, he 
would have all young writers remember that in writing there should be 
something monumental, and that whilst simplicity is to be cultivated, 
it is a mistake to be colloquial. A man should think more than he 
reads: “ The safest way of having no thoughts of one’s own is to take 
- up a book every moment one has nothing else to do.” But we hesitate 
to write more when we read that “an anonymous review has no more 
authority than an anonymous letter,” anonymity being “the refuge for 
all literary and journalistic rascality.” We can only beg our readers to 
read ‘The Art of Literature’ for themselves, and can assure them if 
they will accept our anonymous recommendation that they will find 
themselves rewarded. 

OVER THE TEA-CUPS. By the Auruor of ‘The Autocrat of 
the Breakfast-Table.’ (Sampson Low, Marston, Searle & Rivington.) 
It is of the inevitable nature of things that we should close this 
book with a certain feeling of sadness. As we read, we are reminded 
of the remark of a wise, humorous, kindly American physician, who 
while staying in a remote Highland shooting-lodge was consulted by 
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all the old people in the neighbourhood. His invariable diagnosis was, 
“There is only one thing the matter with you, you were born too long 
ago.” Yet surely old age has never been met with more cheerful 
philosophy, nor its raids repulsed in a more gallant spirit, than round 
this tea-table. It would be an ungrateful task to criticise where there 
is so much to enjoy and admire, so much to remind us of our old friend 
‘The Autocrat.’ A book in which we find memories of that familiar 
breakfast-table, and echoes of one of the most delightful and perfect of 
modern romances, ‘The Guardian Angel,’ is a book which claims our 
allegiance while it silences our analysis. Let us be grateful for the 
wise philosophy, the kindly humour, the flashes of caustic criticism 
of this veteran work, even though we may echo. the author's own 
sentiments, and “confess that we prefer our champagne in its first 
burst of gaseous enthusiasm.” 


SWIFT: THE MYSTERY OF HIS LIFE AND LOVE. By 
James Hay. (Chapman & Hall.) The character of the Dean of St. 
Patrick’s, and his relations with the devoted Stella and Vanessa, is one 
of those literary problems which, because insoluble, will meet with an 
infinite variety of solutions. Most previous biographers have erred on 
the side of detraction, that is Mr. Hay’s opinion ; but we are bound to 
say that a perusal of the volume before us provokes a suspicion thaf the 
author errs not a little in the opposite direction. He will scarcely allow 
his hero so much as a weakness, and he explains his desertion of Vanessa 
by suggesting that her passionate letters were excited by stimulants 
more common and less ethereal than the “ pangs of misprised love.” 
This is Mr. Hay’s principle throughout. Whoever is in fault, it is not 
Swift, and we think that a more discriminating advocate would have 
succeeded better in convincing the Court. Nevertheless the book gives 
evidence of a long and careful study of its subject, and contains a great 
deal of valuable information. It is written in a somewhat curious and 
fragmentary style, many pages consisting of a series of short paragraphs 
the connection of which is a little hard to trace. Perhaps the author 
adopts this method, because, in his opinion, “‘ Aphorisms will be the 
literature of the future.” 


THE ADONAIS OF SHELLEY. By W. M. Rosserti. (Clarendon 
Press.) Amore complete and more beautiful edition of Shelley’s famous 
elegy could hardly have been published. It contains excellent memoirs 
of both the author and the subject of the poem from Mr. Rossetti’s pen, 
as well as an exhaustive account of the circumstances which led to its 
composition, and the criticisms evoked by its appearance.. A question 
is raised as to the Urania who is the mother of Adonais. Mr. Rossetti 
takes her to be not the Muse of Astronomy, but Aphrodite Urania, 
the daughter of Heaven and Light, representing the love of abstract 
beauty, and playing the same part with regard to Adonais as is played 
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by Aphrodite in the elegy of Bion upon Adonis, which was the model 
of Shelley’s poem. This is a new point in the literature of this subject, 
and will doubtless prove of interest to students of Shelley. The notes 
are numerous and excellent, and the book is furnished with a very 
complete index. 


FRENCH REVOLUTIONARY GENERALS. By Major ARTHUR 
GrirFitus. (Chapman & Hall.) To all who have reason to desire 
a careful and detailed account of the French campaigns under the 
various Revolutionary governments we can recommend Major Griffiths’ 
book, but to the ordinary reader it will prove unattractive. We believe 
that this is partly due to the poverty of its type and paper—rather 
unworthy considerations perhaps, but not without importance when 
estimating the probable effect of a book upon the public. From the 
declaration of war in 1792 to the end of Jourdan’s campaign of 1799, 
we are carefully conducted through every stage of the war which the 
allied nations of Europe waged so unsuccessfully against the French 
Republic. The most interesting chapter to an Englishman, perhaps, is 
that which deals with the invasion of Ireland, pointing out that it was 
only an accident which preserved us, and that clearly “no absolute 
reliance could at all times be placed upon our insular position and the 
navy, our so-called first line of defence.” 





THE LIGHT THAT FAILED. By Rupyarp Kupiinc. (Mace- 
millan & Co.) We are not sure that Mr. Kipling’s latest romance is 
wholly likeable, but there can be no doubt as to its originality or its 
power. It depicts the fortunes of an artist called Dick Heldar and 
the girl of his choice, a certain Maisie, who believes herself possessed of 
artistic instincts. Heldar, after various vicissitudes and great successes, 
becomes blind, and the problem for Maisie is whether she can tolerate 
a husband who has lost through mischance the ability which alternately 
attracted her and made her despair. As originally published in 
Lippincot?s Magazine, the_sequel is. a happy one. In its present form 
Maisie cannot consent to the “ gran’ rifiuto,” and Heldar, blind and 
desperate, joins his boon companions, the war correspondents, and dies 
in the Soudan. In vigorous power of execution and in an almost cruel 
realism Mr. Kipling’s novel is a very remarkable four de force. His 
genius makes him write at fever-heat, and we long for some passages 
of repose in his rapid, breathless narrative. The genius, however, is 
incontestable—if only the author were not so fully aware of it. 


HER EVIL GENIUS. By FREDERICK BoyLe. (Chapman & Hall.) 
The primary doubt that assails the reader of this spirited novel is who 
the heroine may be, and which of the characters is supposed to be her 
evil genius. Possibly the heroine may be Blanche Plowden, and in 
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that case the demonic influence is the artist Oliver. On the other 
hand the really original character in the drama is the wild, uncultivated, 
but wholly delightful Nelly Garbel, whose footsteps are dogged by a 
wild ruffian from America called Salvador Catch. There is certainly 
a good deal of unconventional design in the plot of this book, and much 
of it is clever, but the story leaves on the mind a confused impression, 
as though the cunvas were over-crowded, or the sequence of incidents 
not properly thought out. 


THE PHILADELPHIAN. By Mr. Louis JENNINGS, M.P. (Hurst 
& Blackett.) There is a great deal in this novel which is both spirited 
and interesting. The incidents are‘cleverly told, and some of the char- 
acters are well drawn. We confess, however, that the supposed hero, Mr. 
Rufus Snapper, does not wholly enlist our sympathies, or at all events does 
not attract us as much as Colonel Pendleton, the father of the somewhat 
colourless heroine, Edith. On the other hand the rogues and scoundrels, 
Tom Finch, Sam Rafferty and Pat Daly, afford a diversified field for 
characterization of which the author has not been slow to avail himself. 
The Philadelphian himself, though a distinctively smart man, is not 
immaculate, for he makes a serious mistake in the 7é/ of amateur 
detective which he has voluntarily assumed. 


BRAVO RECHTS. By Ossip Scuusin. (Jena: Hermann Costenoble.) 
There is a deeply-rooted prejudice in the English mind that all German 
novels are dull and long-winded, unless indeed they are learned and 
pedantic. There has been some justification for the belief, but much 
has been done to dispel it in the last decade, by no author more than 
by the Austrian lady who writes under the nom de plume of Ossip 
Schubin. ‘Bravo Rechts’ is a story of Austrian country life. . It is 
animated, natural, and never tedious. The characters are very real and 
life-like, and the author is content that they should reveal themselves to 
us in their words and actions rather than through pages of psychological 
analysis. The story flows easily and the dialogue is bright and piquant. 
Among Ossip Schubin’s gifts is thé power of suiting her frame to her 
picture, so that each enhances the value of the other. The treatment 
of the story is too rapid to allow of much descriptive writing, but the 
touches of local colour are admirably done. The writer has a light 
hand, a quick mind, and a decided sense of humour, traits that hitherto 
have not been conspicuous in German fiction.. The object of Ossip 
Schubin’s novels is to interest and amuse, and undoubtedly she succeeds. 
We feel her stories have more kinship with English novels than with 
their German forbears. ‘They might be described as younger cousins- ° 
german of the Baroness Tautphceus’ delightful ‘ Quits’ and ‘ The 
Initials.’ We can recommend ‘Erlachof’ and ‘Unter Elus,’ also by 
Ossip Scnubin. 
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HE FELL AMONG THIEVES. By D. Curistre Murray and 
Henry Herman. (Aacmillan & Co.) This novel is apparently 
intended for future dramatic representation. It begins indeed in true 
literary form with an admirable account of the Five-year-old Club ; but 
the hero, Mr. Harry Wynne, who is the unresisting pigeon to the rooks 
of this sporting establishment, is soon driven by his misfortunes abroad 
and enters upon strange adventures of a highly sensational nature. The 
story is excellently told, but it is either too short or too long. It is too 
long to serve as the succinct scenario for a play, while if we regard it as 
a serious study of character to be duly developed in literary form it is 
assuredly too short. The book affords one of those instances in which 
the collaboration of a literary and dramatic genius is not conspicuously 
successful, 





URITH. By S. Barinc-Goutp. (Methuen & Co.) Mr. Baring- 
Gould is always forcible and not seldom unpleasantly realistic. Readers 
of ‘ Urith’ will find themselves confirmed in this opinion, but though 
forced to dwell upon some-:episodes of savage brutality they will find 
more to counteract the disagreeable impression thus produced than 
Mr. Baring-Gould always vouchsafes. The book abounds in really 
beautiful pieces of descriptive writing, and there is real tenderness in 
the treatment of Anthony Cleverden’s repentance and reconciliation 
with his wild and passionate wife, Urith herself’ The Duke of 
Monmouth’s rebellion is the historical background of the story, but it is 
strictly subordinated to. the interest of the imaginary drama in which 
Urith and her husband play the principal parts. Of the minor characters 
our favourite is Mr. Solomon Gibbs, the gentleman who spends his time 
in seeking for his friends in every alehouse in the country, and cannot 
forbear bursting into song even on the most solemn occasions. 


A MARRIAGE AT SEA. By W. Crark RusseLt. (Methuen & 
Co.) Apparently Mr. Clark Russell wished to write a succession of sea 
scenes, and to raise the question of the validity of marriages solemnized 
by the captain of a vessel. Hence this two-volume novel with its 
attenuated plot, an elopement, and a few days on board a yacht, ending 
with a storm and a transference to a merchantman, We were, however, 
chiefly struck by the passage in which the hero sits by the heroine when 
she is a prey to the pangs of sea-sickness, and indulges in a lover's 
rapture, as thus: “She had had no smiles for me, the shandkerchief she 
held to her mouth had kept her lips sealed ; but her eyes were never 
’ more beautiful than now, with their languishing expression of suffering, 
and I could not remove my gaze from her face, so exceedingly sweet 
did she look as she lay wit the rich bronze of her hair glittering, as 
though gold-dusted, to the lamplight, and her brow showing with an 
ivory gleam through the tresses which shadowed it in charming disorder.” 
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No wonder that union with such a lover as this should “colour with 
hues of shadows and brightnesses” her life which hitherto “had been 
little more than the drab of virgin monotony.” The story bears traces 
of hasty composition. For instance, the “ pipe ” of p. 60 becomes the 
“ cigar” of p. 62, and the “bleak hiss” of the froth throws a “shrewd 
bleakness ” into something else a line or two further on. 





A ROMANCE OF THE CAPE FRONTIER. By BERTRAM 
MitTrorD. (Heinemann.) A very pretty love story, combined with 


_ Stirring scenes of adventure in the chase and on the battle-field, make 


up Mr. Bertram Mitford’s romance. He keéps his story well in hand, 
and from first to last the interest is well sustained. We can heartily 
recommend it, both to those who love a gallant fight and to those for 
whom the course of true love and its many interruptions have an even 
greater charm. There is a good deal of information to be gathered by 
the way; and though perhaps, for some reason or other, we have of 
late been rather too well supplied with descriptions of cattle-branding 
and colonial farming in general, it is impossible not to catch the in- 
fection of the exhilarating open air-life of the Cape settlers. The 
introduction of the Kaffir War brings in the historical element, and 
makes the last part of the book, to our mind, the most successful. 


THE QUIET MRS. FLEMING. By Ricuarp Pryce. (Aethuen 
& Co.) Mr. Richard Pryce’s story is told with much quiet humour 
and with admirable self-restraint, but it has the defect of revealing too 
early the final catastrophe. We are never tempted to take a peep at 
the end, we know perfectly well who stole the diamonds and where the 
thief is concealed. The mystery is commonplace enough, but the 
characters of Mr. and Mrs. Smith, of Emma, and of old Mrs. Manton 
are far from commonplace, and we feel that they are distinct additions 
to our list of acquaintances. Mr. Pryce has had the good sense to 
confine his story to a single volume, with the result that there is not 
one line of padding or one dull page in his book. 











